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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN (LIMITED). 





i hems EVENING (Sarvrpar), June 9, will be performed 
IL TROVATORE, (to commence at 8.30.) Mdme Pauline Lucca, Mdlle 
Tremelli; Signor Battistini, Signor Monti, and Signor Mierzswinsky. Con- 
ductor—Signor BEVIGNANI, 

Monpay next, June 11, L’ETOILE DU NORD, (to commence at 8.15.) 
Mdme Sembrich, Mdlle Gini; Mons Soulacroix, Signor Caracciolo, and Mons. 
Gailhard. Oonductor—Mons. Dupont. 

TUESDAY next, June 12, third performance of LA GIOCONDA, (to commence 
at 8 o'clock.) Mdme Maria Durand, Mdlle Tremelli, Mdlle Stahl; Signor 
Marconi, Signor Cotogni, Signor de Reszke. Conductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 


Grand Morning Performance—Mdme Pauline Lucca. 
SATURDAY, June 16, Grand Morning Performance of CARMEN (at 2 o'clock). 
Conductor~Mons, DuPont, 





Doors open half-an-hour before the performance commences. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five, 
Orchestra Stalls, £1 1s.; Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, 
£2 12s, 6d. Lene Stalls, Lis.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s.6d. and 5s,; Amphi- 
theatre, 2s, 6d, 


\ DME FLORENCE GRANT'S SECOND ANNUAL 

CONCERT will take place at the Prince's HALt, Piccadilly (opposite 
Sackville Street), on THurspay, June 14th, 1883. Vocalists—Miss Olara 
Samuell, Mdme Edwyn Frith, and Mdme Florence Grant; Miss Cowen (Re- 
citation); Mr Bernard Lane, Pog! Monari Rocca, Mr Edwyn Frith, and Mr J. 
Robertson. Pianoforte—Fraulein Emmy Eissler. Violin—Friulein Marianne 
Eiss!er, Harp—Mr John Thomas (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen). Zither— 
Herr Ourt Schulz (Zitherist to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), Violoncello—Herr 
Schuberth, Conductor—Mr SEWELL SouTHGATE. Fauteuils, 10s, 6d.; Reserved 
Stalls, 5s.; Area, 3s.; Balcony Stalls, 2s. Tickets to be obtained of Messrs 
Cramer & Oo., 199, Regent Street, and 63, New Bond Street; Messrs Mitchell’s 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; Austin’s Office, 8t James’s Hall, Piccadilly ; 
Messrs Moutrie & Son, 55, Baker Street, Portman Square; and at the Hall on 
the evening of the Concert. Doors open at Seven o'clock ; to commence at Eight, 
Carriages at Ten. 


] ICHTER CONCERTS.—Sr James’s Hatt. 








Herr Hans 





A James's Hatt, New Room, June 12th, at 8.30. Vocalists—Mdme de 
Tejada, Mrs Bell, Mr Brooke Meares, Signor Ria. Violin—Louis d’Egville, Jun. 
Violoncello—Herr Otto Leu. Flute—M. Calonieu, and his Pupils, Miss Evel 
@’Egville, Mdlle Deaz, Mrs Knight, and Mr Sumpter, Conductors—Mr W. 
Ganz and Signor ZucaRDI. 


Me JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) 

begs to announce that his GRAND HARP CONCERT will take place at 
8 JaMEs’s HALL, on SATURDAY Afternoon, June 28rd, at Three o’clock pre- 
cisely, Harp Solos, Harp Duets, Songs with Harp Accompaniment, and BAND 
OF HARPS, Vocalists—Mdme Marie Roze, Mdme Rose Hersee, Mdme Edith 
Wynne, and Miss pong 2 Mdme Enriquez and Miss Hope ‘Glenn; Mr W. H. 
Cummings; Mr Lewis Thomas and Mr Santley. Harp—Mr John Thomas, 
Signor Lebano, and Mr T, H. Wright. Band of Harps—Misses Adelaide Arnold, 
Lucretia Arnold, Ida Audain, Edith Brand, Florence Ohaplin, Frances Howell, 
Johnson, Annie Jones, Lucy Leach, Viola Trust, Mrs Finer, Mrs John Williams, 
Signor Lebano, and Mr T. H. Wright, Conductor—Mr Joun THomas, Tickets— 
Sofa Stalls, One Guinea; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea; Balcony, Five 
Shillings; Area, Half-a-Crown; Gallery, One Shilling; to be obtained of the 
principal Musicsellers and Librarians; ‘at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s 
Hall ; and of Mr Joun Tuomas, 53, Welbeck Stréet, W. 


j DLLE VICTORIA DE BUNSEN’S GRAND SCANDI- 


i NAVIAN CONCERT, under Royal and most distinguished Patronage, 
ot Sees o ui at Portman Hovss, Portman Square, on TUESDAY, June 19th, 














A DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL RECITAL will be given 
at MARLBOROUGH Rooms, 307, Regent Street, on Farpay, June 22nd, at 
Half-past two o'clock. Miss Ada Cavendish, Miss Rosa Kenney, Miss Aylmer 
Gowing, Miss Harriet Sasse, Mr Herbert Standing, Isidore de Lara, Miss C. P. 
Colnaghi, and Mdme Edith Wynne will assist, with other distinguished Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., amd 2s.6d., to be obtained of 
Mrs OuarLes LAMB KENNEY, 27, Talbot Road; and Marlborough Rooms, 


IGNOR ARDITI begs to announce that his ANNUAL 
MORNING CONOERT will take place on TuEspDAyY, July 3rd, at Prince’s 
HAtt, Piccadilly. Further particulars will be duly announced. 


| f ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 











CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Junius Benepicr. 
Founder, and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Seventeenth Season, 1883. The 
221st SOIREE MUSICALE, for the introduction of Artists, will take place 
on Fripay, June 15th, at St JameEs’s Hatt. The 74th CONCERT (Herr 
SCHUBERTH’S BENEFIT), will take place on THURSDAY Evening, 28th June, 


at St JameEs’s HALL, 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


“LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE.” 


ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Sir Jutrvs Benezpict’s 
Variations on ‘“‘LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE,” at Prince’s Hall, on 
Wednesday evening next, June 13th. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 


h DME ENRIQUEZ will sing RanpzeeeEr’s admired Song, 
“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” (violoncello obd/igato, Mr Hollmann) ,at 
Harley Street, on June 15th, accompanied by the Composer. 


“ENGLAND TOUGH AND TRUE.” 


M* EDWYN FRITH will sing Hitxzr’s new National 
Song, “ENGLAND TOUGH AND TRUE,” at Royal Albert Hall, June 
13th; Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, June 14th, 


In the High Court of Justice, Chancery, BLOOKLEY v. BLOOKLEY. 
Stock of Copyright and Non-Copyright Music Plates, Lease, Goodwill, &c. 


| R WILLIAM SIMPSON (of the firm of Purrck & 

Simpson), the person appointed by the Judge in the above Action, will 
SELL BY AUCTION, at the Gallery, 47, LeIcesTER Square. W.C., on 
Monpay, June 11th, and followin, ~— at ten minutes past One o'clock pre- 
cisely each day, the LEASE of the Premises situate and being No. 3, Argyll 
Street, Regent Street, W., together with the TRADE FURNITURE and 
FITTINGS, GOODWILL and BOOK DEBTS of the Music Publishing Business 
so successfully carried on by the late Mr JOHN BLOCKLEY ; also (in Lots) 
the important stock of Copyright and Non-Oopyright MUSIO PLATES, and 
the PRINTED STOCK attaching thereto. Oatalogues will shortly be ready, 
and may be had on receipt of six stamps, of Messrs PRITCHARD, ENGLEFIELD 
& Oo., Solicitors, Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity Lane, E.O. ; or of the Auctioneer, 


as above. 

















WAGNER’S “ PARSIFAL.” ’ 
WELVE Performances of the late Richanp Waener’s 
“PARSIFAL” will be given at BayREUTH on Alternate Days, from 


July 8th.—_TRAVELLING TIOKETS may be had from Taomas Oooxk & Son, 
Ludgate Circus, or 35, Piccadilly, where Plans of the Seats may be seen, 


Py ANTED.—An AGENT to secure CONCERTS and ~< AT 
HOMES,” SOIREES, &c., in (Town or Country for a SOPRA 
VOOALIST of Bt. James’s Hall, Albert Hall, Prince’s Hall. Address—F. R., 

care of Messrs MouTRIE & Son, 55, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


A LADY PIANIST (Pupil of Ganz) is open to ENGAGE- 
MENTS as Accompanyist or to Give Lessons. Excellent Reader at Sight. 
Address—MUSICA, 
4, MoNTPELLIER RoaD, 
Sr Joun’s COLLEGE Park, N.W. 








Afternoon and Evening. 
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C. MAHILLON & CO., 
MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 


AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PARIS, 1878: GOLD MEDAL. 
SYDNEY, 1879: FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT. 


Messrs C, MAHILLON & Co. have great pleasure in announcing to their numerous 
patrons that the new edition of their General Illustrated Catalogue (72 pages) 
is now réady, and will be forwarded post free on application, 

In proof of the excellence of their instruments, Messrs 0. MAH'LLON & Co. 
beg to refer to the high reputation the instruments enjoy in all quarters of the 
globe, as well as to the many medals and other recompenses carried off by them 
at various International Exhibitions (INCLUDING THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878, 
and the “‘Frrst SPECIAL Prize OF MeRrr’—the highest awarded -SyDNEY, 
1879). 

Every instrument is guaranteed as perfect in workmanship and tone, and, 
before it leaves the factory, is tuned by Musicians of eminence. 

Messrs 0. MAHILLON & Co. beg to SOLICIT A TRIAL, feeling confident that the 
result will prove highly satisfactory to all concerned. They will be happy to 
send instruments upon approval, on payment of carriage and on receipt of good 
London references. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Excharge 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate | enna either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 

for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s, 6d. per month) on the Three 

Years Hire System.—Lists free of C. Suites & Co., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


| ICORDI?’S CHEAP EDITIONS.—the celebrated and 
cheapest Vocal Edition of Complete Operas, in large 8vo, from engraved 
plates, containing 35 operas, is just increased by— 











BELISARIO (Donizerrti) net 3s, 
BRAVO (MERCADANTE) .. ase sy ORs 
GIURAMENTO (MERCADANTE) 3s. 


DITTO for PIANOFORTE SOLO, containing 36 Operas, is just increase 
by DON PASQUALE (Donizerv1) oe eae oe eee . het Is, 

7 Nd Als r LZ “ye 
‘(HE PIANIST’S LIBRARY.—-The Large 8vo Edition (from 
engraved plates) of the Pianoforte Collection L'ARTE ANTIOA E 
MODERNA (The Ancient and Modern Art), containing SIXTEEN VOLUM Es, 


is just increased by a volume of the best compusitions by the celebrated Italian 
pianist, 8. GOLINELLI sep ‘ ove 06 Dey 


YSTEMATIC AND PROGRESSIVE SELECTION of 
EASY COMPOSITIONS OF OLASSICAL AUTHORS. 
A large 8vo Vol. (19 Authors, 55 pieces) ae ee ‘ic nit 1s, 6d 
24 PRELUDES for PIANO'SOLO, by 8. GoLIneLur = » 1s. 6d. 
mJ J ’ ‘ Ar) * * . 
— wisn SERIES, containing seven volumes, in 
J arge 8vo (from engraved plates), at 1s, is j 'g 
REQUIEM, Vols. 8 and 9 “os va Ly ie ere, sen 4 ana 
RICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 
Just Published. 
PPING FOREST. Song. Words by Oniver Brayp, 


Music by LEONARD GAUTIER. Price 4s : Du yISON & 
Seine . London: Duncan Davison & Co., 


> 2 er 6% 
ape - DIERE. ne original Operetta, for Two Vocalists 
4 (Mezzo-Soprano an enor). Written and adapted by Wertuneroy 
- ns the Music composed by AvuGusr Pratt, "Fries, bet, 7s 6d, The 
- - z 6d, This charming Operetta was performed 50 nights at the Theatre 
a ; ovent Garden, and is suitable for performance in any Theatre, Concert 
or Drawing Room, the music being effective, brilliant, easy, and melodious 
—London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. i 














MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFrini’s (of Naples) Oclebrated Strings for 
Soloists, ee by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. Vuittaumer, 


of Paris. 
Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 


Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 


All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


Published This Day, 


LONGING. 


Poetry by MATTHEW ARNOLD (by permission of Messrs Macmillan & Co.). 
Music by 
C. A. RANKEN, 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE STREAMLET, 


ETUDE DE SALON, 
BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“With only occasional space for the notice of new works, I am desirous to 
call attention to-day to a particularly brilliant and graceful piece by Miss Lillie 
Albrecht, entitled ‘The Streamlet.’ This young lady felicitously supplies the 
demand for facile drawing-room music, without once approaching inanity,”— 
Lady’s Pictorial, 

“The Streamlet’ (Etude de Salon), for the Pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht. 
A pretty piece in the old ‘water-course’ form. It consists of runnin 
arpeggio passages in semiquavers, for both hands alternately, and ends with 
a rather bold jcadence, a progression from the discord of the extreme sharp 
sixth (on D flat) to the tonic (F major) by contrary motion. The flat ninth 
(A flat) or the root (@) has been used by Miss Albrecht, and in such a case the 
resolution is ordinarily on the chord of the 6-4, stigmatised as ‘ fade’ (insipid) 
by Jean Jacques Rousseau, but useful at the cadence, especially where, as in 
concertos, a point d’orgue is wanted.” — Musical Standard, 


PLAYED AT THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


AIR AND BOURREE 
J. S. BACH’S ORCHESTRAL SUITE IN D. 


No. 1.—AIR. No, 2.—BOURREE. 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PLANOFORTE 


By 
EMANUEL AGUILAR. 


Price 1s. 6d. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














NOW READY, in B flat, C, and D flat. 


I DARE NOT TELL. 
SONG. 
Words by MICHAEL WATSON. 
Music by 
WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


‘“‘THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
Quatre Mains. Par Ianace Gripsong. Price 4s. London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


\HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by “ Wersrar.” 


Music by J. L. Harton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN, 


At MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 

7 encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL Brrason, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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IS REASON OR INSTINCT THE BEST COMPOSER ? 
A STORY, 

Once upon a time there were two friends, both musicians, One, 
who was named Reason, was a big, heavy-looking man, with a 
moustache of the kind admired by young lady novelists; it grew 
thick and straight over his underlip, so that soup, however 
enticing, was impossible without a moustache spoon. His friend, 
Instinct, was a springy little man, with a face as smooth as a 
girl's. He was not so dependent on his material as Reason, and 
if soup-spoons were not at hand, would contrive with a tea-spoon, 
or even a fork, rather than send away his soup untasted, 

One day Reason called upon Instinct. Instinct was smoking a 
cigarette with his feet on the hob, and was in a state of supreme 
satisfaction. ‘ Hullo, old boy,” cried his friend, “ what’s up now? 
you look particularly pleased at something.” “‘ Well, the fact is,” 
returned Instinct, ‘‘ I’ve got a commission, I don’t know what 
you'll say to me—I’m afraid you'll say I can’t do it; but please 
don’t be jealous, old fellow. It’s that publisher round the corner ; 
he tells me he wants a symphony for a full band, and I’m thinking 
it over. I’ve got the feeling of it already, but it hasn’t come quite 
clear yet.” “I'm not jealous,” cried Reason ; “I’m above that 
sort of thing. On the contrary, I should like to help you; a 
symphony is a kind of thing I fancy I could do almost better than 
you, though you're good at little things like songs, and such like.” 
Instinct was only too glad of any help, so he got up in haste. 
“ Let's have the paper then at once, There’s a lot of quill pens on 
the table there—can’t do anything without a quill. That’s my 
favourite, that one with the ink all up to the feather.” Reason 
took it up and inspected it. ‘ My dear fellow, you will make a 
mess of it if you use such a thick nib as this.” ‘Oh, very well, 
take a new one if you prefer it—I can’t compose with a new 
quill. What sort of paper—sixteen lines, I suppose?” “ Let me 
see,” said Reason, counting on his fingers ; “ six for the wood wind, 
that’s six.” “Six! oh, you don’t want that horrid little ottavino 
squeaking up at the top!” “ Yes,” returned Reason calmly ; “ if 
you have the contrafagotto you must have the ottavino to keep up 
the balance of power.” “Oh, bother the balance of power ; let's 
settle that as we go on,” muttered Instinct, who was kneeling by 
his paper drawer, ‘Here, take the paper, I know that’s what you 
want ;” and he pitched half-a-quire over to his friend in such 
haste that the inside sheets arrived first. ‘‘ Yes, that will do; six 
for the wood wind, three for the horns, trumpets, and drums, three 
for trombones; that’s twelve, and we can put the basses and 
‘cellos together, and that will make sixteen.” “I wish you'd get 
on,” said Instinct, impatiently. “I am getting on—Festina 
lente,” he replied, calmly. But Instinct said, “I prefer ‘ short and 
sweet, like a donkey's gallop ’—there’s an honesty about that.” 

All this time Reason was drawing a careful line down the ends 
of the staves, nicking them off in 6, 3, 3, and 4, with brackets to 
connect the different sets, and putting the names of the instruments 
in a clear writing. “ What are your clarionets to be, A, B, or 
Cr” “Oh, B, of course.” “I don’t see any ‘of course’ in the 
matter. What key is the piece to be in?” “J don’t know, 
that’s your business.” “Well, suppose we say G minor, then 
your B clarionets will do.” “ All right, I don’t care.” “ Your 
horns?” “ Please yourself, my dear Reason.” “If the piece is 
in G minor probably you will want your second subject in B flat, 
for I suppose this is to be in the sonata form.” “Oh, yes.” “ Well 
then, B flat horns will do for both keys. B flat basso has such a 
fine effect too.” “Oh yes,” cried Instinct delighted, “we must 
have the B flat basso, we'll find a place for him.” “And the time ? 
Common time is the most dignified.” “Very well.” “So far so 
good,” said Reason, and he laid down his pen and began to think. 
“ What are you waiting for?” asked Instinct. “I can’t decide 
what to put next.” Instinct burst out laughing in the most 
outrageous manner. “ What, can’t you write one note? You've 
settled the key, and the time, and all the instruments, can’t you 
get a step further?” “Well, you see there is such a large choice. 
It would be very reasonable to begin with the tonic G, but I’m not 
obliged to; B flat would do just as well, and as it’s to be a long 
piece I might just as well begin out of the key and come back 
again, or I might begin with a second inversion of the sub- 
dominant or with an unprepared 11th or——” “The fact is, my 
dear Reason, you can’t compose, it’s no good your saying you can. 
You're as bad as the women who all want to do what they're least 
fitted for.” “Now, now,” said Reason boldly, “I won’t have you 





say that. Abuse me as much as you like, but don’t abuse the 
women, I have a great many friends among the sex, and I must 
say they are very reasonable, sometimes even more so than I am, 
for they're not above confessing when they’re fools.” “After that 
confession I must be generous and own you to be so too.” 
“ Which ? fool or generous?” asked Reason. ‘‘ Never mind ; now 
suppose we change places. Let me sit there and write the music, 
and you look over and tell me when I’m wrong,” and Instinct sat 
in the chair to write. “I wish you'd find me a poetical subject, 
it’s so much easier to get the ideas if there’s something to start 
them.” “ Well, what do you say to Harold finding the body of 
Edith. after the battle of Hastings.” “ Ye-es,” slowly 
replied Instinct; and Reason urged “It has the merit of 
historical truth, and of absolute novelty. Harold would 
be your first subject, Edith your second—beautifully contrasted. 
It’s emotional, it’s dramatic, it’s everything. A nice effect could 
be got from the Saxon arrows flying about (on the violins of 
course) and coming pop, pop on the ground; the military drum 
could be brought in there with a little gum to fasten the extra 
line on the score—quite a /eitmotiv. There could be local colour 
for the rough Saxons, triangolo, cassa e piatti, you know; local 
colour is always done with them, and plenty of augmented 
seconds.” ‘I wish you’d invent some new local colour. I can’t 
see why every locality, whether Oriental, Egyptian, or Saxon, 
should be done with the same.” Reason took no notice of this 
interruption but went on with enthusiasm, “ What a splendid 
effect of contrast you could get before the battle, with the Saxons 
carousing on one side and the Normans singing and praying on 
the other.” “No, no,” cried Instinct, jumping out of his chair 
and walking about, “that won’t do, that’s not good taste. I won’t 
have that.” “(Good taste?” remonstrated Reason, “ why is it 
not good taste? Idon’t see any reason.” “ Don’t ask me to find 
reasons, I know it, and I don’t want reasons to prove a thing I know. 
I must do without a subject, so here goes,” and he sat down again 
and seized his favourite inky pen and dashed away a phrase or 
two for the violins, added a bass part, and then put the top and 
bass part of some chords for wind instruments. “ You're not 
going to leave those lsts and basses to play alone? they'll break 
their backs,” enquired Reason. “Oh no, of course I mean the 
middle things to play too; you shall fill them in presently, I'll 
indicate it,” and he drew some wavy lines across the middle staves 
and wrote ‘fill in.’ When he had sketched out a page or two 
he stopped, and scratched his forehead with the feather of his 
pen, “I say, Reason, what’s that effect, you know, when some- 
thing or other is moving about underneath, so,” and he waved his 
hands up and down and to and fro, “and there’s a tune in some 
wind fellows, that sounds at the top and yet it isn’t; you hear the 
low notes and they sound high?” “ Oh, I know what you mean,” 
answered Reason readily, “ Beethoven does it; you put the strings 
in gentle chords, not very high, and the bassoon and flute play 
the tune two 8ths apart ; the effect is just what you describe, the 
flute lifts up the bassoon.” “Thanks, old fellow,” and Instinct 
scribbled away. Presently Reason peeped over his shoulder, 
“ What are you doing with that bassoon, he can’t play so high— 
if he does it will be a piercing noise; and look, he can’t do that 
shake, it’s quite impossible with his keys,” and Instinct altered 
the offending parts very humbly. A little further on, “There’s a 
pair of 5’s between your bass part and the horn part you've just 
put down.” Then again, “ You ought to resolve that dissonance, 
the effect will be frightful.” “I thought I had,” pleaded Instinct. 
“ You may have done it in your head, but you've not written it 
down, so the hearers will miss it.” “Thanks.” And so they 
went on till Instinct began to get tired. 
(To be continued. ) 








Viexna.—Millicker, composer of Der Betéelstudent, intends re- 
maining here during the summer, being engaged on his new opera, to 
be produced in the autumn at the Theater ander Wien. He cannot 
work anywhere so well as in the old “ Kaiserstadt,” and under his 
own roof, 

BeRLIn.—Franz Hentschel, ‘‘Royal Prussian Chamber Musician,” 
celebrates on the 15th inst. his 50th professional anniversary. For 
half-a-century he has played first kettle-drum at the Royal Opera- 
house ; he has gone through the Spontini, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn 
and Wagner periods; he has followed the beat of twelve Capell- 
meister ; and acknowledged the sway of three Intendants—Count 
Redern, Kiistner, and Hiilsen. 
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HENRY IRVING. 


Midsummer will bring with it a social event of the highest possible 
interest tovall who value the character and influence of the British 
stage. A banquet is to be held on the 4th of July next, at St 
James’s Hall, in honour of Mr Henry Irving, with special view to 
the contemplated departure of that eminent actor for America in the 
autumn, As already announced in our columns, the preparations 
for this festive gathering are of a nature to elevate it into somethin 
which may be called a national occasion. The Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs occur as but the first two 
names upon a long catalogue of expected guests, which will include 
representative "men from every section of the community ; every 
department of science, art, learning, and literature ; every branch 
of professional activity among us, ‘‘ the Court, Camp, Church, the 
City, and the Mart.” As at present arranged, this distinguished 
and important company will have for its chairman the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and all those who attend the celebration will be 
united in a common, generous, and memorable desire to recognize, 
in the first place, the great artistic merits and admirable histrionic 
powers of Mr Irving, and next—through him as its leading figure— 
to demonstrate respect and attachment to the British stage as an 
institution of the country. Art itself, of course, cannot be compli- 
mented; for the Drama—like its sisters, Poetry, Music, Painting, 
and Sculpture—is beyond all eulogies, being in its ideal form a gift 
and grace of humanity, inseparable from the intellectual history of 
mankind, and having its origin in the deepest creative instincts of 
their nature. The strolling cart of Thespis, and the farces performed 
under the Etruscan vine-leaves, were by no means the earliest 
examples of stage-plays. These began with the primeval hunter- 
tribes, whose savage dances imitated the animals which they 
chased, and they have developed, amid endless changes — 
helped by such mighty hands as those of the Greek and 
Elizabethan dramatists —into a body of literature in many 
languages which contains some of the very noblest monuments of 
human power and invention. But the interpretation of this vast 
and valuable treasury of passion, incident, and wisdom ; the task, 
noble if subordinate, which fills with ever renewed life the work of 
departed or extant genius, this is a department of intellectual effort 
and service which can, indeed, be chilled and degraded by neglect, 
or quickened by encouragement. The approaching banquet, ac- 
cordingly, seems to us an important landmark in the history of the 
English theatre, as well as a handsome and richly-merited tribute to 
one who has done more to sustain the credit of the national stage 
and of his profession generally, than any contemporary actor or 
manager. Were this opinion open to dispute, it would be invidious 
to make the statement, for there are among us many other excellent 
and conscientious dramatic artists, zealously upholding the character 
of our stage. We feel persuaded, however, that these would be the 
the very first to acknowledge in Mr Irving the one English actor who 
has raised himself to the position of their representative and leader, 
not alone by his remarkable personal successes and wide popularity, 
but also by the devotion which he has shown to a high ideal in his 
painstaking and intelligent presentations of great dramas, in his 
close and faithful study of texts, and in his wise perception of the 
fact that stately, sumptuous, and accurate appointments are not 
only legitimate, but necessary and natural adjuncts to a well-pre- 
sented and well-acted stage play. 

Nor is it only by his impressive performances or by his scholarly 
and intellectual revivals that Mr Irving has won the rank which he 
occupies, and has deserved the great social compliment now being 
prepared for him, He has been, alike as actor and manager, the 
representative of an era which has‘seen the British theatre shake off 
the worst of its old traditions and hindrances to rise to the grade of 
a popular, important, and universally esteemed profession. In 
Oxford lately, at the foundation of the Indian Institute, the Dean of 
Christchurch spoke of the late Bishop of Norwich, Dean Stanley’s 
father, as deeming it necessary to apologise twenty-five years ago 
for inviting Mdme Lind-Goldschmidt to his Episcopal Palace, by 
saying that he ‘honoured virtue and genius wherever he found 
them, even upon the stage.” It is because the true principles of art 
are better observed nowadays, and because the English stage grows 
more and more sensible of its public duties and dignities, that the 
position of actors and actresses, seriously devoted to their profession, 
has been raised to a just equality with other vocations, The stage, 
always popular, has now also become respectable, at least for all 
those who choose to respect themselves ; and indeed seems at present 
somewhat in danger of an invasion from enthusiastic amateurs, no 
longer afraid of losing reputation, but, perhaps, over-sanguine about 
attaining fame. It may be considered, therefore—without any 
disparagement to the past history of acting, and without shutting 
our eyes to certain points still to be condemned in connection with 
modern theatres—that the banquet of July 4th, will, among other 





things, definitely proclaim the establishment of the British stage 
among the accepted educational and social influences of the present 
period. This notable event will declare the theatre to be at once a 
source of public pleasure and public benefit, to which those who are 
really gifted by nature and cultivation may dedicate themselves, 
not only without loss of caste, but with honour and the prospect of 
general gratitude and esteem. It is noticeable that even in France 
the riband of the Legion of Honour has for the first time been 
recently bestowed upon actors in the case of the accomplished Got 
and Delaunay. When we, in turn, see the Prime Minister and other 
members of his Cabinet gathered along with dignitaries of the Church, 
the Bench, the Bar ; with high officers of the Army and Navy ; with 
delegates from Science, Art, Literature, and Learning ; with all, in 
fact, that is socially, artistically, and ramp ec | distinguished in 
the land, to wish good-speed to Mr Irving, as he leaves us to play 
Shakespeare to the ‘‘ Transatlantic English,” then we, too, may 
know that the stage has passed into an accepted and well reputed 
profession in England as well as elsewhere. Larnest efforts had, 
indeed, been made before by managers and actors towards this end. 
The names of Kemble, of the elder and younger Keans, of Mac- 
ready, and many others come with reverence to the lips of him who 
speaks of old theatrical days. None, however, have ever sustained 
more consistently than Mr Irving the conviction that acting is a 
fine art, worthy of serious and patient study, of the most liberal 
esthetic adjuncts, and of the closest historical accuracy. In his 
various performances, if opinions have differed on this or that 
question of style or interpretation, all have certainly perceived the 
faithful and laborious artist. The sombre philosophy of his Ham- 
let, the tenderness and ardour of his Romeo, the tempest of his 
Othello, the humanity and dignity of his Shylock, the subtle 
malice of his Iago, the remorse of Mathias, the astuteness of Louis 
XI, and, latterly, the bright gaicty and perfect refinement of his 
Benedick—-all alike have passed as living pictures, in which this or 
that portion might be criticized, but the canvas, as a whole, was 
gravely and quietly designed, and picturesquely filled. Can we 
over rate the good work rendered to his generation and to his 
profession by an artist so conscientious and devoted? The signal 
success which has attended Mr Irving’s efforts to make the English 
stage a lesson as well as an entertainment, and the fresh popularity 
which his revivals have won for the greatest of dramatic poets are, 
in our judgment, national services, and their recollection will 
honourably survive long after the impression of the actor’s power on 
his contemporaries has passed away. 

One thing, however, it seems to us, would add a last and crown- 
ing dignity to the forthcoming celebration. The chair at the Irving 
banquet would be well filled, of course, by so eminent a dignitary 
as Lord Coleridge; but the tribute to dramatic art would be 
obviously more complete if the Prince of Wales were pleased to 
accept the position, sure to be yielded to the Heir Apparent with 
loyal readiness by the Lord Chief Justice. His Royal Highness has 
on countless occasions evinced a warm interest in the advancement 
of dramatic and musical culture among us, and lately placed himself, 
by his very remarkable address at the opening of the Royal College 
of Music, at the head of the friends of national music and the 
musical drama, critically and esthetically, as well as socially. He 
rendered in that admirable speech a service to English music of the 
highest and most enduring importance, and we are persuaded that 
he might contribute an impulse equally powerful to the cultivation 
and elevation of the English stage if he would fill the chair on the 
4th of July. It may seem to savour of importunity, perhaps, if we 
sought to increase by a single burden the load of public utility so 
cheerfully and graciously borne by his Royal Highness; but the 
Prince of Wales is so indefatigable in his unselfish toils for the 
community, and discharges them with such happy ease, that, con- 
sidering his unaffected love of the drama, he might not be reluctant 
to preside at a banquet in honour of the stage’s greatest living orna- 
ment. In such a case, the tribute paid to dramatic art in the person 
of Mr Henry Irving could lack no element of full success, The 
country would see with universal pleasure the Leader of English 
society surrounded by representative men of the Senate, the Bench, 
the Bar, and the Services ; of Science, Art, and Literature, celebrat- 
ing the restoration of the stage to professional and artistic dignity. 
The farewell to be given to our chief actor would be enhanced by 
the greatest personal distinction which could be conferred upon 
him, while the Princely tribute offered to the drama as a great and 
growing influence in the education of the age, would be as striking 
—and we doubt not as felicitous and effective—as that recently paid 
to Music by the same kindly and illustrious voice.—D. 7’. 








Malle Cornelia Kirchhoff, an organist of reputation on the conti- 
nent, has arrived in London, 
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CHOPIN IN SOCIETY. 


[Translated from the ‘‘ Deutsche Musiker Zeitung,” by Miss 
Epitu E. Sourneare.] 


The Marquis de Custine, of Prague, celebrated for his many 
literary works, the best known of which is that on Russia, possessed 
a large fortune, an aristocratic name, and inhabited a splendid man- 
sion in Paris. At the brilliant soirées he gave, one met the greatest 
artists and foremost men of science in the French capital. I cannot 
quite remember, relates Friedrich von Flotow in his “ Recollec- 
tions,” how I, at that time unknown as I was, received an invitation 
to that circle of renowned and eclectic people. I only knew the 
Marquis by name, and was quite a stranger to him. The well- 
known French fashion of a servant announcing the name of each 
guest upon his entrance into the drawing-room would, I knew, help 
me to a certain extent to learn the names of the distinguished 
persons who were to — In order that I should succeed in 
this, I determined to be one of the first to enter the Hotel de 
Custine. I was the first, and was so early, indeed that there was 
not even a servant present in the anteroom, and I walked into the 
drawing room without being announced. I told my name to the 
friendly Marquis, who advanced towards me, and introduced 
myself asa German. He perceived my embarrassment, and came 
at once to my help, praising the punctuality of my countrymen in 
general, and above all that of the German artists. They certainly 
never seek to produce a sensation in a drawing-room, through an 
affected late appearance. 

After ashort time the arrivals commenced, and I heard the 
name of Horace Vernet, the celebrated battlefield painter; he 
looked like a Bedouin sheik, so dark was the colour of his face. 
Then came Baron Marochetti, the sculptor, a young but already 
famed artist; Graaf von Nieuwerkerke, his colleague; the sea 
painter, Gudin; Tissot, professor and member of the Institut de 
France ; De Balzac the novelist ; Appert, who, through his active 
exertions to better the French prisons, received the name of ‘ Bien- 
Juiteur des prisonniers” ; Artot the violin player, and Franchomme 
the violoncellist. 

At last I heard the name of Chopin announced, and my entire 
interest became centred in him. He appeared to me suffering and 
nervously excited ; in stature he was large, but at the same time 

infully thin. He quickly approached the Marquis, and I heard 
im ask quietly, ‘‘Is she coming?” ‘‘I hope so,” was the answer. 
Iasked of a gentleman standing near me who this referred to. ‘‘ Do 
you not know,” was the reply, ‘‘that the Baroness Dudevant is 
expected?” Finding that I was utterly ignorant as to the signi- 
ficance of this name, he added, ‘‘ The Baroness Dudevant is the most 
celebrated authoress, and signs her works with the name of George 
Sand.” This nom de plume was certainly well known to me, I had 
read and admired most of her works. In the course of conversation 
with my friendly neighbour, I discovered that George Sand had 
taken up the literary career in the later years of her life, and that 
she was separated from her husband. The well-known man of 
letters, Jules Sandeau, first discovered her talent, called her attention 
to it, and directed her steps up to the first stage of fame. Out of 
gratitude to him, she adopted the first half of his name, and signed 
her works with ‘‘ Sand.” Just at this time, I was told, she was at 
variance with her friend and admirer, and this was perhaps the cause 
of his absence at the soirée in the Hotel Custine. Whether this 
statement was true or not I cannot say, but I heard later from others 
the same tale with little variation. Informed by the servant of 
fresh arrivals, the Marquis de Custine hurried away, and immedi- 
ately appeared again having a lady on his arm, the servant 
following behind, and with a stentorian voice announcing, ‘‘ Mdme 
George Sand.” All hurried to meet her. Each wished to be the 
first to greet, or see, the honoured one. Here she accorded a little 
laugh, there friendly words, and to the special favourites she offered 
her hand. To the last-named category belonged Chopin. After the 
first excitement was over, I succeeded in obtaining a favourable 
place from which I could watch the distinguished authoress. She 
was not beautiful, and not young, I could perceive nothing out of 
the ordinary in her outward appearance. 

The concert then began ; after a few pieces had been given, Chopin 
was called upon to play. He seated himself at the pianoforte and 
performed one of his much-admired mazurkas, His friends declared 
that upon this evening there was a greater depth of feeling in his 
music than usual. I had never before heard him, so I could offer no 
opinion ; but I was enraptured with his playing. After Chopin had 
finished, there was a pause, and then something happened which at 
that period was indeed most peculiar and extraordinary. George 
Sand demanded a cigar! Not a lady’s paper cigarette, with per- 
fumed contents ; no! a real, full-sized man’s cigar. Those who had 
lived thirty years in Paris can well understand what an impression 
such a demand (and especially from a lady) must have made at that 








time on the assembled guests of the Marquis de Custine. We young 
people when we apprvached a lady carefully avoided carrying with 
us even the smell of cigars. We did not evensmoke in the morning, 
when we intended going into society the same evening. Since that 
period it is indeed otherwise in Paris. 

The cigar which George Sand had desired was brought, the door 
which led to the garden of the mansion was opened, and the ‘‘ per- 
formance” began. Furnished with hat and cloak (for it was cool 
outside), the celebrated lady, without anyone to attend her, walked 
up and down, puffing mighty clouds of smoke in the air. Uncon- 
cerned, she stood the glance of hundreds of eyes, which were 
directed on her through the windows. The young ladies found it 
original, the elders unfitting ; the young men were enchanted, the 
married men were uneasy, chiefly on account of the bad example. 
Everything in the world comes to an end, and so did the cigar of 
Mdme Sand. She threw the fragment left on one side, and returned 
to the company. 

Chopin was now called upon to play something. At first he 
declined, but afterwards he declared himself ready to improvise ; a 
universal bravo rewarded him in advance. He was about to begin, 
when he suddenly got up and whispered to the Marquis that his 
inspiration could only be created by the eyes of the celebrated 
authoress ; she was to be asked to sit opposite him. George Sand 
granted his request, and took a seat at the end of the piano; she 
gave a long look at the musical improvisator, which the latter 
answered and began. The remaining mortals, or immortals, stood or 
sat in a circle round. Expectations were raised to the highest. 
Since that evening forty years have fled, nevertheless, [ remember 
Chopin’s improvisation as if I had only heard it yesterday. He 
began with the lowest bass notes of the pianoforte, and by judicious 
employment of the pedals, worked up a stormy roll, leading into a 
tender melody in the minor; the whole concluded with a very 
brilliant and triumphant coda. The long continued applause of his 
audience and a warm shake of the hand from George Sand (who felt 
herself very flattered at the distinction which Chopin had thus 
accorded her) was the reward of the great virtuoso.. He left the 

iano exhausted and languid. The guests departed and I took 
eave, delighted to have found in the Marquis de Custine an 
accomplished gentleman, to have heard the celebrated Chopin, and 
to have seen the most famous authoress of France smoke a cigar.— 
Musical Standard. 





DEATH OF JOHN DUNNE, Ese., Mus. Doc. 


The musical public, and indeed the public at large, will hear this 
sad announcement with general and sincere regret. Jiven amongst 
musicians of eminence he was distinguished, not onlyas a teacher of his 
art, with which he was thoroughly conversant, but as a com- 
poser. Perhaps he was the only one in musical life that resided 
amongst us in later years whose compositions will stand the test of 
‘*that slow but sure destroyer Time ;” and had he written nothing 
save one cantata, his name would not be soon forgotten. He was 
thoroughly educated in the theory and practice of music asa science, 
but in addition to that education he had that which ‘teaching cannot 
teach,” a comprehensiveness which enabled him to thoroughly under- 
stand the true meaning and mission of music. More than a quarter 
of a century ago he was affirmed as the counter tenor of the choir 
of Christ Church Cathedral, of which he became one of the Vicars 
Choral. ‘To assume his new position he resigned one which he had 
held in Worcester Cathedral, and after a short residence in Dublin 
he became ‘‘more Irish than the Irish themselves.” His professional 
duties as a choral vocalist and as a teacher occupied much of his 
time, but he contrived to make leisure to enable him to produce 
compositions which placed his reputation as an accomplished musi- 
cian beyond question. For a considerable time his health had been 
declining, and of late he had to abandon several of his professional 
engagements. On Saturday evening at his residence, Ashton Park, 
Killiney, he was attacked with a fit of apoplexy which terminated 
his existence. He was remarkable for a kind and amiable disposition, 
never better illustrated than when speaking or writing of his profes- 
sional brethren, and few men could sooner forget an injury or longer 
remember a kindness than he whose premature demise we deeply 
regret having to record.—Irish J'imes, May 27. 











Maprip.—The following artists are already engaged for next 
Italian season at the Teatro Real: Prima donnas: Theodorini, 
Gargano, Gini, Borghi; Tenors: Masini, Bulterini, Figner ;_ Bari- 
tones : Battistini, Bianchi, Pignalosa ; Basses: Nannetti, Vecchioni, 
and Donati. Since last season here, Masini, having become manager 
of the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona, has lost 30,000 duros, in addition 
to singing gratuitiously in the “City of Nuts.” 
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LA GIOCONDA. 


The story of Ponchielli’s opera is found substantially in Victor 
Hugo's Angelo, and the mere statement suffices to enlist the sympathy 
of every one acquainted with the enthralling drama of love and 
death. Signor Arrigo Boito could not have gone to a better source 
if his desire was to prepare for music a libretto full of powerful 
passions and situations, and abounding in the horrors so much 
affected by the lyric stage. Doing this, he made liberal _use of an 
adapter’s privilege, changing the scene from Padua to Venice, for 
obvious scenic reasons ; giving each adopted character a new name 
for no reason at all ; suppressing some personages entirely ; weaving 
others more fully into the plot; and taking liberties with the closing 
scene such as his most favourable critics must find hard to accept. 
In addition, Signor Boito deemed it needful to brighten the course of 
a story which, in the original, runs ever beneath a gloomy arch of 
cypress, is haunted by things of horror, and ends in a charnel-house. 
Even the stage of Rigoletto, [1 Trovatore, and Lucrezia Borgia, could 
not stand Angelo in its unmitigated form ; wherefore Signor Boito 
has thrown in as much as possible of Venetian sunshine—a joyous 
populace always waiting round the corner, to come in and be merry, 
Carnival revellers of the approved type, musical Albanian sailors, 
convenient dancers, and so on. These do much to whiten the sepul- 
chre, and decorate Golgotha with flowers ; while by the vivid con- 
trast, and the strange association of their grace and mirthfulness 
with black and ugly scenes, they point a moral which even our 
amusements may well keep before us. It would serve little purpose 
to show particularly in what respects the libretto of La Gioconda 
differs from Angelo, and it will be at once assumed that Boito 
meddled little with Hugo’s noble-hearted Tisbe, a sublime embodi- 
ment of the love which is able to conquer even jealousy, and makes 
sacrifice of itself. As is La Tisbe, so is La Gioconda, though attend- 
ant persons and circumstance differ. Hence the opera, for all its 
criminal plot and passion, has a central figure so pure and good as to 
represent whatever in our nature is of the gods. We may complain 
that against this exalted character are launched all the stings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune ; that for sin and weakness there is 
life, but for strength in well-doing there is death. Yet, while we 
impeach the decrees of Fate, our sympathies are, on account of them, 
more strongly excited for their victim. 

Gioconda’s trials begin early in the opera. Though but a street 
singer, she has inspired Barnaba, a malignant spy of the Council of 
Ten, with what he calls love. Barnaba, disdainfully rejected, takes 
revenge in the first act by inciting a mob to destroy her blind mother 
as a sorceress. But her lover, Enzo, a proscribed Genoese noble- 
man, disguised as an Albanian sailor, intervenes. So, with more 
effect, do the Inquisitor Alvise and his wife Laura. In gratitude, 
the blind woman gives her rosary to Laura, and the incident ends, 
but not before the Inquisitor’s wife has recognised in Enzo a former 
lover, who still possesses her heart. This is the beginning of trouble, 
Barnaba, also penetrating the disguise of the Genoese, revives his 
old affection for Laura by promising a secret interview that very 
night. Gioconda overhears, in despair and grief, and Barnaba drops 
a letter into the Lion’s Mouth, informing Alvise of the assignation. 
In the next act we see Gioconda under the influence of jealous rage. 
Laura meets Enzo on board his Albanian ship, and, he having con- 
veniently retired, encounters the street singer likewise. Gioconda 
here nearly becomes a murderess, The dagger is lifted to strike 
when she sees her mother’s rosary on Laura’s person. At once ensues 
a revulsion of feeling. She recognizes the saviour of her blind parent, 
and aids the wife’s escape from Alvise, who, warned by Barnaba’s 
letter, comes in pursuit. Enzo, on his part, fires the vessel to pre- 

vent capture by Venetian galleys. Gioconda’s position is now clearly 
defined. Her passion for Enzo burns as fiercely as ever, and her 
rival has sacred claims upon her gratitude. Love and revenge are 
alike barred, there only remains self-sacrifice, and along that hard 
and thorny path she prepares to travel, with many a temptation to 
turn aside, and many a shrinking from cruel wounds. In the next 
act Alvise appears as a male Lucrezia. In one room he holds revel 
with his friends ; in the next he leaves his wife and a phial of poison, 
giving her the grim alternative of suicide as an escape from death 

y his own hand. The miserable woman is in despair, but Gioconda 
watches over her, armed with a sleeping draught, which she ex- 
changes for the deadly mixture. Laura drinks, becomes unconscious, 
and is thought to be dead by the courteous and smiling host in the 
next saloon. Upon the revels Enzo presently intrudes, desperately 
proclaiming his love, and provoking a stormy scene, which closes as 
Alvise, drawing a curtain, reveals what all take to be the dead body 
of his wife. In the midst of the turmoil Gioconda promises her- 
self to Barnaba if he will make good Enzo’s escape from the palace, 
A harder trial awaits the street singer in the final act. The sleep- 
ing Laura is carried to Gioconda’s dwelling by some of her Bohemian 
fraternity, and for a while a terrible temptation assails her. Alone 





with her unconscious rival ; night ; a dagger near ; a deep lagoon !— 
but good conquers evil at this crisis, and the rest is easy. She can 
endure the wrath of Enzo, when he comes believing that Laura has 
fallen a victim to revenge; she can behold the endearments of the 
guilty lovers, and aid their escape ; and she can face Barnaba, who 
soon claims his reward, with a desperate resolution. In bitter levity, 
the girl decks herself as for the Spy’s behoof, and then drives the 
dagger to her heart. This dénouement, let us add, differs from that 
in Angelo, where Tisbe dies by a ea from Rodolfo, just as 
Caterina is discovered to be alive. The change cannot be called an 
improvement, nor is it needful for us to point out the exceedingly 
disagreeable nature of the entire scene withthe Spy. In Angelo the 
heroine perishes nobly ; but in La Gioconda something of ignominy 
attaches to the circumstances if not to the person of the principal 
actor. When laying out the story, Signor Boito availed himself 
much of examples sanctioned by Italian usages. We must not look 
too narrowly into probabilities as incidents arise, nor easily take 
offence at want of originality in some of the situations. As for old- 
fashioned operatic effects, they are used with almost amusing naiveté, 
In point oF fact, this is an old-fashioned libretto; but we hold it 
none the worse on that account, since we find entertainment in 
the interpolated episodes and sufficient strength in the story for the 
purpose of an opera. 

Amilcare Ponchielli is a name new to our London stage ; neverthe- 
less, the owner of it, who has nearly reached his fiftieth year, wrote 
an opera as long ago as 1860. La Gioconda, however, is only seven 
years old, and has travelled to England with notable celerity, the 
result of special favour shown to the work in various Continental 
towns. Judging Signor Ponchielli from the evidence given in La 
Gioconda, we are scarcely surprised that, at fifty, his name does not 
fill the world. There are in it no signs of a genius at once original 
and powerful—no proof of epoch-making strength. Music, however, 
may be thus deficient, and still have worth that makes it welcome 
of qualities that edify and delight. Such is, in great part, the 
music of La Gioconda, which, moreover, is clear enough to be appre- 
hended of all, and orthodox enough to run no risk of beclouding 
discussion. Ponchielli has here made no attempt to engraft upon 
Italian opera the style and method which appear to suit modern 
Germans. He employs two representative themes in the simplest 
manner ; for the rest it might have been written in absolute ignor- 
ance of Teutonic developments, save so far, of course, as those 
developments are common to the art of all countries. In La Gioconda 
we have no symphonic orchestra, but one whose chief business is 
accompaniment; the voice and vocal melody being supreme. A 
plain form of recitative is also used at fitting times, thus giving 
seasons of rest to mind and ear ; while symmetry is secured by ad- 
herence, wherever possible, to accepted forms. Here, therefore, is 
no startling novelty for ‘‘ schools” to wrangle over. In other re- 
spects the music producesan impression of familiarity. Ponchiellidoes 
notalwaysrefrain from shewing his acquaintance with certain masters 
whose writings are congenial, We can be sure that he has looked 
at Gounod’s Faust from more than one point of view; that he is far 
from resisting the fascinations of Verdi, and that he cannot abso- 
lutely reject the influences of his colleague, Boito. Yet the composer's 
talent is strong enough to fuse the materials he borrows, and give 
them an impress of its own. It is strong enough, also, for varied 
and effective dramatic expression, and inventive enough for a con- 
tinuous stream of melody. Hence the music of La Gioconda, while 
it never startles, manages to sustain a satisfactory degree of interest, 
and keep attention up to the mark of pleasure. Certain numbers 
in each act contribute greatly to this result and may be mentioned 
here. A trio in Act 1 for the blind woman, Gioconda, and Barnaba, 
is a capital bit of broad chararterization, as well as an example of 
effective writing. La Cieca has, also, a very beautiful and melodious 
air, ‘‘ Voce di donna,” which went straight to the heart of the house 
on Thursday night, and was warmly encored, There is also a strik- 
ing scena for the Spy, but the first act owes much of its importance 
to its choruses, which are always vigorous and effective. A prayer 
sung in the church, and forming a musical background to Gioconda’s 
solo on the stage, may especially be cited as a successful effort higher 
in kind than the rest. In the second act are a remarkable chorus of 
sailors, perfectly fresh and pleasing—this, too, was encored—a char- 
acteristic barcarole with chorus, and a romance, ‘‘ Cielo e mar,” not 
unlikely to become a favourite with tenors. Later in the same act 
occurs a love duet, which strongly asserts the influence of Boito, 
while the entire duet for Gioconda and Laura is marked by necessary 
energy and depth of expression. The lugubrious scene for Alvise and 
Laura, in the third act, is not musically adequate, but some charm- 
ing choral and dance music soon removes the impression of compara- 
tive failure, and the act ends grandly with an ensemble wherein 
Ponchielli has done his utmost for stirring effect. On the whole we 
must approve this effort of climax. The method is not elaborate, 
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reliance being justly placed upon the overwhelming utterance of a 
dominant feeling. Act 4 contains, as it should, some of the best 
music. We refer particularly to Gioconda’s scena at the opening, to 
the really fine trio in which she is joined by Enzo and Laura, and to 
the concluding scene with Barnaba. These all deserve attention as 
capital examples of what we take to be Ponchielli at his best. To 
sum up, La Gioconda is not a work of the highest class such as only 
original genius gives, but it is so good a specimen of the next rank 
that it deserves a place in our accepted repertory of Italian opera.— 
D. F. 
eee OQ) 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

We subjoin the programme of music performed at the fort- 
nightly meeting of professors and students, on Saturday evening, 
June 2:— 

Prelude, in C minor, Book II., No 6 (J. S. Bach), Mr J. P. Baker, 
pupil of Dr Steggall ; Song (MS.), ‘“ Mariana” (Mary Gillington, 
student)—(accompanist, Mr H, R. A. Robinson)—Miss Bertha Ball, 
pupil of Mr Davenport and Mr Fiori ; Largo e Mesto, from Sonata 
in D, Op. 10, No. 3, Pianoforte (Beethoven), Miss Florence K. 
Brown, pupil of Mr Westlake; Song (MS.), ‘‘The Rainy Day ” 
(Walter Mackway, student)—(accompanist, Mr Walter Mackway)— 
Mr Musgrove Tufnail, a of Mr Davenport and Mr F. Walker; 
Arioso, violin (Julius Rietz)—(organ obbligato, Mr T. B. Knott)— 
Mr J. V. Marriott, pupil of Mr A. Burnett; Aria, ‘‘ Ah lo so,” J/ 
Flauto Magico (Mozart)—({accompanist, Mr G. J. Bennett)—Miss 
Jary, pupil of Mr M. Garcia ; Quartet (MS.), ‘‘ Magnificat ”— 
(Richard Metcalfe, student), Miss Kate Winifred Payne (Parepa- 
Rosa Scholar), Miss Marian Burton, Mr Hirwen Jones, and Mr 
Lucas Williams, pupils of Professor Macfarren and Mr Randegger ; 
Capriccio, in A minor, Op. 33, No. I, pianoforte (Mendelssohn), Miss 
Constance Bowditch, pupil of Mr Arthur O’Leary ; Spinning Song 
(MS.) (O. S. Marshall, student)—(accompanist, Mr O. S. Marshall) 
—Miss Etherington, pupil of Professor Macfarren and Mr M. Garcia ; 
Three Preludes, with additional contrapuntal melodies for second 
— (J. S. Bach—Ignaz Moscheles), Miss Moseley and Mr S. S. 

Viggins, pupils of Mr F. B. Jewson ; Recitation, ‘‘ The Dream of 
Eugene Aram” (Thomas Hood), Mr Charles Copland, pupil of Mr 
Walter Lacy; Recitative, ‘‘Some dire event,” Air, ‘‘ Scenes of 
horror,” Jephtha (Handel)—({accompanist, Mr Ernest Kiver)—Miss 
Mary Thomas, pupil of Mr Fiori; Romanze, Op. 26, violin (Johann 
Svendsen)-—(accompanist, Miss Beatrice Davenport)—Miss Colvinia 
Waite, pupil of Mr Sainton; Serenade (MS.) (George J. Bennett, 
student)—(accompanist, Mr G. J. Bennett)—Mr Hirwen Jones, pupil 
of Professor Macfarren and Mr Randegger; Song, ‘‘I will not 
wander” (Op. 51) (Schumann)—(accompanist, Miss R. McKrill)— 
Miss Doig, pupil of Mr Benson ; Album-leaf (MS.), violin and piano- 
forte (German E. Jones, student), Mr G. E. Jones and Mr Septimus 
Webbe, pupils of Mr E. Prout, Mr Burnett, and Mr Westlake ; 
Aria, ag tu Palermo,” J Vespri Siciliani (Verdi)—(accompanist, Mr 
G. J. Bennett)—Mr Theo. Moss, pupil of Mr Shakespeare; Song 
(MS.), ‘* Twilight” (Chas, Wilkes, Sir John Goss Scholar)—(accom- 
panist, Mr Chas Wilkes)—Miss Fenn, pupil of Mr Prout and Mr 
Fiori ; Aria, ‘‘A Summer Night” (A. Goring Thomas), Miss Julia 
Gould, pupil of Mr Goldberg ; Allegro Moderato, from Sonata in C 
(Mozart), Miss Douglas,* pupil of Mr Matthay. 
REVIEWS. 

“* Variations in Three Movements. By Arthur O’Leary. (Leipzig: 
Kistner. ) 

“To utilise the three-movement sonata form in a work of varia- 
tions, is, as far as we know, an original, and, at all events a happy, 
thought, for by this grouping of material—an animated first part, an 
Adagio and a Finale in Allegro deciso—the monotony incidental 
to this form of composition is effectively avoided. Not that in the 
present circumstances such precautions were necessary, the composer 
possessing both imagination and skill sufficient to expand without 
running danger of tiring the listener—still less the pianist, for his 
task is both under the hand and interesting, and in a great measure 
(as, for instance, in the grand cadence of the Adagio) of surprising 
originality. The opus number is wanting, but the first glance is 
sufficient to show that the work is that of a ripe and much ex- 
perienced musician, even if it was not known that O’Leary’s position 
amongst London musicians has been one of eminence for years, 
That his name appears but seldom in the German music-market is 
probably due to our national prejudice, which renders us unwilling 
to concede musical creative power to the island monarchy, the 
unsoundness of which opinion is here demonstrated once more.” 
—‘‘ Deutsche Musiker Zeitung,” Berlin. 


* With whom this subject is a second study. 








RICHTER CONCERTS. 


Beethoven has not been happy at these concerts of late. We 
referred the other day to a far from perfect rendering of the Eighth 
Symphony, which had place in the fourth programme, and now we 
are obliged to use still more unfavourable language concerning the 
execution of the Choral Fantasia on Monday night. It is sometimes 
said that Herr Richter nas come to this country for the purpose of 
pn a higher standard of interpretive art, and the fact 
cannot be denied that he has taught us much. On the occasion now 
in question the lesson was more thana little ‘‘ mixed.” If amateurs 
discerned an example, they also recognized a warning—it may be 
against the over-confidence which comes of some success and a good 
deal of flattery. Whatever the truth as to this, we have heard 
many better performances of Beethoven’s work—performances in 
which, unlike Mr Walter Bache, the pianist was uniformly neat and 
correct, and the violins not ofce inclined to make a muddle. Haydn’s 
‘‘ Imperial,” or, as Herr Richter prefers to call it, ‘‘ Nelson,” Mass 
was more fortunate than the Choral Fantasia, the choir-singing 
admirable, and the soloists—Miss Williams, Miss Orridge, Herr 
Ritter, and Mr King—doing their duty well, supported by an 
efficient orchestra. Sooth to say, however, amateurs have 
ceased to regard with very special interest the performances, 
under Herr Richter, of works by the older masters. It 
may be that the eminent conductor’s sympathies are not 
deeply engaged in such cases, or that he devotes to other things 
most of the time available for preparation, and that the display of 
modern ‘‘advanced” art is really the object in view. On such 
matters we can only guess, but that Herr Richter and his orchestra 
deal far more successfully with Wagner and Liszt than with their 
classic predecessors—Beethoven not entirely excepted—is a simple 
and obvious fact. Monday evening’s doings afforded a case in point, 
Wagner's prelude to Die Meistersinger being faultlessly played, and 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody (No 2) given with as much loving care 
and success as though, from the point of view of serious art, it were 
worth anything. The rhapsody was encored, and we are not 
surprised thereat. Pretty characteristic gipsy airs, set off by skilful 
and effective orchestration, were most acceptable to a large audience 
in a high temperature and mood unfavourable to mental exercise. 
Liszt’s showy jinglings carried off, therefore, the honours of the 
evening. Nevertheless, cui bono? Music of the sort is very well in 
its place—say at a promenade concert, but under conditions of 
higher import it tends to work harm rather than good. It would 
not have been at all advisable to show the “‘ flesh pots of Egypt” to 
the Israelities in the wilderness, though they lived on heavenly 
manna.—D, 7’. 





| LABOUR. * 


Every hour and every minute, | 
ty J 


| Now the rosy hours of morning 
Wake thee from the night's repose, Brings its store of toil and care, 

| Fresh with vigour crowned, arising, | Up, and bear thy standard bravely, 

| Labour till the day shall close. Act thy part and claim thy share. | 


Not with idle thoughts be musing, Leave not till to-morrow’s dawning 
| Up, be noble and be true, What to-day may well be done, 
| In life’s field of ceaseless labour | For the golden morrow coming 
| Something waits for thee todo, | May perchance thy life outrun. 


Let the morning sunbeams find thee 

Working out some noble plan ; 
Now arouse thee, do thy duty, 

| And in earnest play the man. 

| Toil with pleasure, cease not doing, 

Toil and care will soon be past, 

Labour now while thou hast power, 
Rest comes sure and sweet at last. 


* Copyright. J. H. A. Hicks. 








WemMAR.—On the 22nd ult., the 70th anniversary of Wagner's 
birth, a memorial concert, under the joint direction of Miiller 
Hartung and Franz Liszt, was given here in honour of the deceased 
composer. The Grand-Duchess was present. The first part, with 
Miiller Hartung as conductor, comprised various pieces from 
Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, and Der Ring des Nibelungen. The 
second, under the direction of Liszt himself, was made up of the 
prelude to Parsifal and the ‘‘ Charfreitagszauber” from the same 
work. Memorial Performances were also given at many of the 
leading theatres in Germany, TYannhduser was performed at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin. At the Stadttheater, Leipsic, the 
Meistersinger was preceded by a prologue written for the occasion 
by W. Henzen. 
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DEATHS. 
On June 1, at Park Road, Peterborough, Exiza, the beloved wife 
of Haypn Kseron, Mus. Doc, Oxon., organist of Peterborough 
Cathedral. : 
On June 3, at 19, Avonmore Road, West Kensington, CLARA 
ELizaseETH, widow of CHARLES Coore, of 42, New Bond Street. 





M® CHARLES DAVISON begs to announce that he has 
resumed his Pianoforte Teaching. All communications to be addressed 
care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA.* 


Since the short intermezzo of the Italians was brought to a 
conclusion, Albert Niemann has occupied the foreground in 
operatic matters here. With every year his voice declines, but 
not our pleasure in his performances. The attractiveness of his 
powerful artistic individuality is the same it was years ago. We 
have now heard him as Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, and Jean de 
Leyde, and, through him, felt a fresh interest in these characters, 
which for us were, dramatically speaking, on half-pay. This was 
very natural. However much our own tenors may be superior in 
voice and vocal art to Herr Niemann, they are satisfied dramatically 
with the poor filling-out, which we are accustomed to call 
“respectable acting,” of the costume; Niemann alone, by his 
dramatic talent and brilliant individuality, carries us away so that 
we see the event depicted, and the character itself absolutely 
before us. He confers on us, what isso exceedingly rare in opera, 
the boon of poetical illusion. Niemann and Roger are the only 
tenors who have produced on us an impression of creative power 
which we have taken away with us on leaving the theatre, The few 
dramatically prominent Wagner-singers of recent times are in all 
essential particulars imitators of Niemann. Gustave Roger, while 
equally talented as an actor, enjoyed the advantage over Niemann 
of a finer voice and thoroughly artistic vocal training; but, on the 
other hand, his modest middling stature was against him as a 
representative of heroic parts. Though Roger’s genuinely French 
and excitable nature inclined more to elegant and genre-like than 
to heroic impersonation, his art embraced the whole field of comic 
as well as of grand opera. How seldom, even among a people so 
highly-gifted, theatrically speaking, as the French, instances of 
such talent are, each fresh visit we make to Paris teaches us. 
Since Roger, the Grand Opera has had no tenor who, as an actor, 
has been above commonplace mediocrity; even the Opéra- 
Comique, though it subsequently possessed refined and pleasing 
acting tenors in Montaubry and Capoul, has for ten years been 
waiting in vain for some one with such talent as Roger's, 
Niemann, in Le Prophéte, lately reminded us forcibly of the French 
artist, who “ created” the part not only in the literal acceptation 
of the word, but manifested a creative spirit in the incarnation of 
it. His conception of this contradictory character has become a 
typical model, particularly in the Cathedral scene. In his Mémoires, 
he says that nothing ever made him feel more happy and 
more proud than the manner in which the conception of this 
difficult scene was brought about between him and Mdme Viardot 
(the first Fides). ‘No study or consultation had previously taken 
place; one day we stood opposite each other, and, from the first 
note to the last, extemporized all the details of this great scene 
as they have since remained.” Though much more excitable and 
nervous, more attentive to details in acting and style than 
Niemann, Roger also understood the art of being calm and almost 
motionless where only the eye and the voice were needed. Who 
can ever forget his last scene in Lucia, where, wrapped in his 
mantle as Edgardo, and without moving, as though held captive 
by profound grief, he sang the adagio of his touching air with a 
depth of feeling which penetrated every heart. Niemann, it is 


* From the Vienna Neue freie Presse, 








true, does not imitate him in this and never has, for to do so 
requires not only intelligence, but voice and vocal skill as well. 
Singing without acting is not Niemann’s forte, but in doing the 
reverse, acting in dumb show, he has proved himself a master, 
not only when passionate action is necessary, but also, in an equal 
degree, when the situation calls for expressive repose, As Tann- 
hiiuser, he stands in the second act almost motionless before 
Elizabeth during her long narrative. He gazes calmly on her as 
he listens; at her passionate expressions he makes a slight move- 
ment, but only one. Most Tannhiiusers think they are bound in 
this and similar scenes to manifest their sympathy by excited 
“ dumb show;” they put their hands on their heart, they spread 
out their arms, or—most favourite and most vapid expedient of 
all—they carry their hand in astonishment to their forehead, In 
Lohengrin, also, Niemann has similar moments of dignified repose, 
but they never excite suspicion of indifference on his part. While 
avoiding, however, all merely conventional and unmeaning 
gestures, he finds the right place for every characteristic move- 
ment, which he renders as effective as can be. These are the 
negative good qualities of his acting, and they deserve, no less 
than its positive excellences, to be attentively studied by all 
operatic singers. We regret that the performance of Die 
Meistersinger, with Herr Niemann as Walther von Stolzing, did 
not come off as announced, for an individual conception of the 
part differing from the usual reading was to be expected from 
him. According to the reports from Berlin, he plays this one 
knightly figure among a number of artisans with pleasing courtli- 
ness, but without anything like heroic pathos; he very rightly 
approaches a conversational tone. We suppose, of course, 
that the purely lyrical portions, such as the Song in 
the first, and the “Morning Dream” in the third act, no 
longer suit his worn voice. Whenever we hear these melodies, 
and likewise the charming quintet in the third act—melodies 
which are not only among, but are absolutely ¢he most beautiful 
in Wagner’s works—we cannot avoid thinking that they must 
belong to a much earlier time than the rest of the music. Its 
entire mode of composition places Die Meistersinger, as a matter 
of course, in the second phase of Wagner's style, the “seconda 
maniera,” which comprises everything written after Lohengrin, 
and differs strikingly from the operatic style of the composer's 
first period (Rienzi, Der fliegende Holliinder, Tannhiuser, Lohen- 
grin), The above melodies in Die Meistersinger, on the contrary, 
are characterized by a freshness and spontaneity, a sensual charm, 
reminding us of the youthful melodic power in Der fliegende 
Hollinder and Tannhduser, It is very certain that neither in 
Tristan, nor, still less, in the Nibelwngen, are melodies of such in- 
dependent musical beauty and finish to be found—a circumstance 
which may be explained by the fact that subsequently Wagner was 
not able, or did not choose, to write them. Epuarp HANnstick. 
(To be continued. ) 


—_—_o- 


A “MAGNUM OPUS.” 


After six years’ labours, the house of Breitkopf and Hiirtel, 
Leipsic, have terminated the publication of Mozart’s Complete 
Works. It was not without great difficulty that the enterprise 
was successfully carried out. Most of the scholars and artists 
engaged by the firm died while busy with their task. First of all, 
Herr Hermann Hirtel, head of the firm, who conceived the notion 
of this vast scheme, died on the 4th August, 1875. He was followed 
to the tomb, on the 3rd June, 1877, by Herr von Kichel, to whom 
we are indebted for the Thematic and Chronological Catalogue. 
Shortly afterwards, on the 12th September, 1877, Julius Rietz, the 
celebrated conductor and Director-General of Music, who had 
undertaken to collate, correct, and revise the Dramatic Works, died 
in his turn, Franz Espagne, who was to revise the Religious 
Works, expired on the 24th May, 1878; and, lastly, Gustav Notte- 
bohm, the learned musicologist, soon afterwards followed his colla- 
borators, but not before happily completing the whole edition. 
Besides the above-named gentlemen, the following also took part in 
this gigantic restoration of all Mozart wrote :—Herren Johannes 
Brahms, Joseph Joachim, Otto Goldschmidt, Carl Reinecke, E. 
Rudorff, P. Spitta, Count Waldersee, and Franz Wiillner. The 
entire work consists of 24 volumes, comprising 528 compositions, a 
third of which have never been previously published. Nearly all of 
them were collated with the manuscripts either at the Library, 
Berlin, or in private collections, Nothing so great in the shape 
of a musical publication was ever done before.—Quide Musical. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Dr Bearv (irritably).—What can come after this? See what 
‘1, T.” writes! (calmly). Nevertheless, lam resigned. O columns! 
(Retires to his study, ~cading carefully.) 


‘¢This society is now so alert that, besides direct measures for the 
good of musical art, it takes those which are oblique. There was 
something of the wisdom of the serpent in its latest notable act, 
namely, the performance of a long selection from Liszt’s oratorio, 
Christus. This music—well, let the word stand—having been 
promised with emphasis in the prospectus of the season, superficial 
observers may have thought that the ancient and respected institution, 
embodied in the persons of Messrs Berger, Cusins, Foster, Mount, 
Stainer, Stephens, and John Thomas, had suddenly abandoned its 
conservative traditions and dragged its venerable limbs over to the 
“extreme left” among Radicals and Idealists. Nothing of the 
kind. As Serjeant Buzfuz remarked about the machinations of Mr 
Pickwick, ‘‘ the sapper and miner was at work.” Things were not 
what they seemed. There was deep design in the minds of Messrs 
Berger, Cusins, Foster, and Mount, while Stephens, John Thomas, 
and Dr Stainer dissembled, for the good of the art they adorn. 
It was apparent to them, as to others, that the public were dis- 
posed to run after the blatant, the meretricious, and the superficial ; 
so they put up the Christus selections with the benevolent cunning 
shown by a pastrycook when he gives a young apprentice the run 
of the shop, that satiety and nausea may induce him to leave 
indigestible wares untouched ever after. The plan succeeded per- 
fectly. A large audience came together, attracted by the name of 
Liszt, and separated with the spell broken and the charm gone, 
They left their Dagon in St. James’s Hall, as the Philistines found 
him in the temple, off his pedestal and broken to pieces, no longer a 
god, but a heap of fragments for the melting pot. Who shall now 
say that our Philharmonic Society, through the astute directors, 
does not deserve well of amateurs? It has inaugurated a new pre- 
servative policy, and its maxim is: if people will have poison, give 
them the overdose that brings on sickness, We must congratulate the 
directors not only upon this, but upon the true perception with which 
they chose music adapted to their design. Only two numbers were 
taken, but it would be hard to say which is the more conspicuously 
wanting in artistic qualities. First came the ‘ Pastorale’ and 
‘Angel’s Message,’ of which the instrumental movement exemplifies 
extravagance in character-music that almost amounts to thegrotesque. 
It has very little melody worthy the name ; its ideas are poor, the 
scoring, though often eccentric, is monotonous, and its attempts at 
polyphony are simply confusing. Design, of course, there is none, but 





the composer tries to make up for it by running on in ‘one weak, 
washy, everlasting flood.’ The vocal movement is not so irredeem- 
ably bad, since now and then a grateful passage of plain diatonic 
harmony gives relief. Nothing in it, however, perceptibly makes 
head against the dire wearisomeness of the whole. As for the poor 
Philharmonic audience, the dose soon began to work in various ways. 
Some left the hall ; others read the book of words ; others remained 
in the attitude of listening, with ears that, we suspect, did not 
hear; and some slept. It must have been the sleepers who woke up 
as the movement ended, and began applause which instantaneously 
died away in the chilliness of the room. Next followed the 
‘March of the Three Holy Kings,’ considering which it is clear to 
us that those devoted Magi came a long way by a very dreary route. 
Not that the music is uniformly barren. In the treatment of two 
subordinate themes having just pretensions to melody the rich 
sonority of the orchestra gives a welcome sensation of pleasure. 
Nevertheless, here also the good is so little that it cannot leaven the 
vast mass of dulness and empty bombast to which it belongs. The 
march completed upon its audience the work begun by the piece 
preceding. More seats were emptied and more people went into 
that ‘mental sleep’ recently described by an eminent judge, while 
at the end sounds rarely heard in an English concert-room showed 
how well the directors had succeeded in their demonstration of what 
is not music. A good many such demonstrations are needed at a 
time when would-be oracles try to make up for having nothing to 
say by the violencz of their contortions. Weare thankful, how- 
ever, even for one. 

‘* With a fine sense of contrast, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was 
placed before the Liszt selections, as was Mendelssohn's scena, 
‘Infelice,’ upon her rendering of which it is our duty to congratu- 
late Mdme Sembrich, who showed perfect acquaintance alike with 
letter and spirit. She should be oftener heard in more important 
music than that of lightopera. Signorina Tua’s playing of a Ballade 
and Polonaise by Vieuxtemps had some excellent qualities, and was 
loudly applauded, while in the second part of the programme were 
Liszt’s E flat Concerto (Mdme Menter), Gounod’s song, ‘Au bruit 
des lourds marteaux’ (Mr Santley), Mozart’s ‘Che pur aspro’ 
(Mdme Sembrich), and Weber’s overture, The Ruler of the Spirits. 
Mr W. G. Cusins conducted, as usual.”—D, 7’. 


ee) 


CONCERTS. 


Crystat PALace.—The twenty-seventh series of Saturday after- 
noon concerts is now concluded, leaving only the usual supple- 
mentary performance for the benefit of Mr Manns, the conductor— 
to take place this day (Saturday). The programme of the twenty- 
fifth concert opened with an effective performance of Beethoven's 
Pastoral symphony, and closed with a suite of ballet airs from Léo 
Delibes’ Coppelia—given for the first time here. This series of 
dance pieces consists of five numbers, respectively entitled ‘* Sla- 
vonian melodies, with variations,” ‘‘ Festival Dance and Waltz of 
the Hours,” ‘‘ Nocturno,” ‘‘ Music of the Automatons and Waltz,” 
and “Czardas.” There is much that is graceful and characteristic 
in this ballet music, which pleased greatly, and would doubtless be 
still more effective with i yy accompanying action. A 
feature of the concert was the fine pianoforte ry ap Ser M. de 
Pachmann, which was displayed with great effect in Beethoven's 


fourth concerto (in G major), and in the same composer's thirty-two 


variations on an original theme in C minor. Berlioz’s song ‘‘ The 

Spectre of the Rose” (from Les Nuits @Eté), by Miss Hope Glen ; 

Auber’s aria ‘‘ Or son sola” (from Le Serment), by Mrs Hutchinson ; 

and Berlioz’s ‘‘Duo Nocturne” (from Beatrice et Benedict), by the 

ladies just named, served as contrasts to the instrumental selection. 
. Iv 


Tue Mozart AND BEETHOVEN Socrerty gave an excellent concert 
at St James’s Hall on Thursday, May 24th, the first part being 
made up of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s vocal and instrumental com- 
positions. The concert opened with Beethoven’s Grand Trio, Op. 
ll, in B major, played by Herr Hause (pianoforte), Herr Witt 
(violin), and Herr Schuberth (violoncello). The other instrumental 

ieces included Sonata in F major, Op. 24 (Beethoven), played by 

dme Viard-Louis (pianoforte) and Mdlle Levallois (violin), and a 
Solo Violoncello, ‘‘ Adelaide,” for which Herr Schuberth was re- 
called. The vocal pieces included a song by Mozart, Herr Engel ; 
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‘ Creation’s Hymn,” Miss Norah Hayes ; Aria from Mozart’s Titus, 
by Malle Ziméri ; an Air by Mozart, very well sung by Mdme Florence 
Grant; Beethoven’s song, ‘ Penitence,” for which Mdme Irene 
Ware received a well-deserved encore; and duet, ‘‘Sull’ aria,’ 
Mdme Ziméri and Mdme Irene Ware. The second part opened 
with Gade’s Trio, Op. 29, excellently played by Mdme Viard-Louis 
(pianoforte), Malle Lieiinds (violin), and Herr Schuberth (violon- 
cello). Mdlle Levallois also gave a violin solo, ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise.” Mdme Regina made her first appearance, and was well 
received. Mdme Grant was much applauded for Mr Carter’s song, 
‘‘Not for Ever.” Signor Palmieri sang ‘‘ Questa, O quella” (Rigo- 
letto); and Mr Edwyn Frith, ‘‘Jack’s Return.” Herr Schuberth 
conducted, and the room was crowded. 

Mb.ue CLoTiLpE KLEEBERG, a young pianist who enjoys a con- 
siderable Parisian reputation, appeared on Monday afternoon at the 
Marlborough Rooms, when she gave a recital in the presence of a 
large and fashionable assemblage, which included not only Mdme 
Sophie Menter, but many other well-known professors and amateurs. 
The playing of Mdlle Kleeberg recommended itself at once to her 
audience. She is mistress of all the best—that is, the most rational— 
arts of executancy ; while to a touch exquisitely pure and equable 
she adds the charm that inevitably belongs to perfect phrasing and 
dainty manipulative finish. Her selection comprised the several 
varieties of school and type usually to be found in the modern 
recital-programme, excepting that it contained no specimens of the 
sensational ‘‘ transcriptions” of Liszt and Tausig, with which, of 
late, we have made so much acquaintance. On the contrary, the 
composers drawn upon were Bach, Field, Hiller, Schubert, Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Heller, Dubois, Henselt, and Chopin, from 
whose abounding stores of genuine pianoforte music a choice was 
made admirably adapted to present Mdlle Kleeberg in her best 
light, and exhibit those characteristics of neatness and elegance 
which unquestionably mark and distinguish her playing, and sepa- 
rate her, as it were, from most of her contemporaries. The 
= incident of the recital was the ‘‘ Moonlight” Sonata of 

eethoven, which she rendered with a grace and unaffectedness 
eminently engaging and enjoyable.—H. 

Mr Henry Lestik’s choir gave the third Subscription Concert 
of the new series (under the conductorship of Mr Randegger), at St 
James’s Hall, on Thursday evening, May 31st, when the programme 
included Sir W. S. Bennett’s Motet for double choir, ‘‘ In Thee, O 
Lord,” a fine work, of which only a selection had previously been 
heard. Another novelty was a very pleasing part-song, ‘The 
Children’s Hour,” composed by Mr A. Gaul. This was encored. A 
speciality, although no novelty, was Mendelssohn’s beautiful psalm, 
‘*Hear my Prayer,” for soprano, solo, and chorus, with organ ac- 
companiment. The solo part was sung by Miss M. Davies with true 
religious feeling. The efficiency of the choir was also displayed in 
various madrigals and part-songs, and these were interspersed with 
vocal solos effectively rendered by Miss M. Davies, Mdme Patey, 
and Mr E. Lloyd, among them having been a new song by Mr Ran- 
degger, ‘‘Safe there to rest,” sung by Mr Lloyd, and encored. M. 
De Pachmann played some pianoforte pieces with brilliant execution, 
and Messrs J, C, Ward and J. G. Callcott occupied their accustomed 
positions, respectively as organist and pianoforte accompanist. The 
last Subscription Concert takes place on June 28th.—D. N. 

MpMe ANTOINETTE STERLING, the popular American vocalist, 
brought together a large and appreciative audience at her concert on 
Monday morning. St James’s Hall, indeed, was “full to overflow- 
ing.” The admired bénéficiaire, assisted by Mr Santley, brought 
forward on the occasion Schumann’s Lieder-Cyclus, ‘‘ Dichterliebe,” 
(The Poet’s Love), as her piéce de resistance, performing her task con 
amore, and gaining with her accomplished coadjutor unanimous 
approbation and genuine applause. As a matter of course her cheval 
de bataille, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost Chord,” was included in her 
programme, and the perfect way in which Mdme Sterling sang it 
met with a rapturous encore which she answered by giving in place 
of it ‘Darby and Joan.” Mdme Sterling also joined Mdme 
Trebelli in a quaint duet by Blumenthal, ‘‘ Sweet Content,” (words 
by Thomas Dekher, 1599), and finished with the Scotch ballad ‘*We’re 
a noddin’.” Mdme Trebelli’s further contributions were Bizet’s 
“‘ Adieu de l’hétesse Arabe,” and Barnet’s “ Andalusienne”’ (encored), 
Mr Santley’s being Gounod’s “ Maid of Athens” (encored). Mr 
Sims Reeves also gave his valuable aid, singing in his best style 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaide” (re-called), and ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay.” Mr 
Herbert Reeves then ‘came to the fore,” singing with taste and ex- 
pression Tosti’s ‘‘ Vorrei morir,” and Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Unsaid.” Mr 
Edward Lloyd also assisted, giving Schubert’s ‘Serenade ” (re- 
called) and Cowen’s ‘‘I will come.” Miss Robertson and Miss 
Santley sang the always welcome duet, ‘“Sull’ aria,” as well as 
other pieces, and Miss Hilda Coward Ganz’s popular ‘« N ightingale’s 
Trill.” The instrumentalists were Mdme Néruda and M, de Pach- 





mann, the lady playing in her most exquisite style an a7 by 
Spohr and a Mazurka by Wieniawski, and M. de Pachmann Waltzes 
by Chopin and Weber. The Coward family quartette began the 
concert with Knyvett’s glee, ‘‘ The red, red rose,” and finished with 
Barnby’s ‘‘ Phebus shines in splendour o'er us.” Mr Randegger 
and Mr Sidney Naylor accompanied the songs. 

ALBERT Hatu,—The operatic concert given at the Albert Hall on 
Saturday last commanded a magnificent attendance and there was 
good reason for it, for all the — artists of the Royal Italian 
Opera were not only promised but appeared, and went through a 
round of vocalities which, if not new in themselves, are never 
listened to, when sung by these brilliant luminaries of the lyrical 
stage, without the manifestation of enjoyment bordering on ecstacy. 
To hear Mdme Albani sing Verdi’s ‘‘Ah, fors é lui i as she sang it 
on Saturday afternoon was a privilege of no ordinary kind, the 
effect of which was only eclipsed by her delivery of something in a 
very opposite vein, namely, Handel’s simplest of simple airs, 
“Angels ever bright and fair,” to which she lent a devotional fervour 
which realized every perfection of which the vocal art is susceptible. 
Upon Mdme Sembrich devolved two valuable opportunities for 
displaying her dexterities of voice, viz., ‘‘Son vergin vezzosa,” from 
I Puritani, and the Shadow Song from Dinorah, and it will easily 
be understood she distinguished herself as usual, and in the former 
case met with an irresistible encore. Mdme Pauline Lucca competed 
with her great contemporaries in the scena from the last act of 
L’ Africaine, and in the much better known scena from Der 
Freischiitz, ‘‘ Wie nahte mir der schlummer,” and in each case with 
the success that can only be achieved when the singer is the first of 
her class, her intelligence as a dramatic artist is unquestionable, and 
her sovereignty over her audience sure and immovable. Nothing 
more finished, we may next observe, could be the singing by Mdme 
Albani and Mdme Pauline Lucca of the delicious “Sull’ aria” of 
Mozart, both artists being of equivalent status in the vocal world, 
both delicately skilled in the nuances of an operatic duet, and both 
much loved favourites of the general public. Of the remainder of 
the concert but fewer words are necessary. Mdlle Stahl in the 
never tiring “Quando a te lieta,” of Gounod, and Mdme Fursch- 
Madi in the ‘‘ Inflammatus” of Rossini, were heard with unequivocal 
pleasure; and the same may be said of most of the performances of 
the leading gentlemen of the Royal Italian company whose names 
appeared in the programme. Signor Mierzwinski, M. Devoyod, 
Signor Battistini, M. Gailhard, and Signor Ravelli were uniformly 
able and acceptable in the extracts they made from the ordinary 
operatic repertoire. The orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera and 
the band of the Coldstream Guards were in attendance and were 
agreeably heard at intervals, Signor Bevignani and M. Dupont 
officiated as conductors.—H. 

Miss Beata FRANCIS gave a matinée musicale at the residence of 
Mrs Gordon, Prince’s Gate, on Saturday afternoon, June 2, assisted 
by Mdlles Avigliana, Helen Meason, Clara Myers, Herren Fogelberg 
and Jahn, Signor Villa, and Messrs Cecil and Traherne, Signor 
Li Calsi (pianist to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge), Signor 
Vannucini, Messrs Stephen Kemp, Henry Robinson, utchison, 
and Edwin Bending. The efforts of such an array of vocalists and 
instrumentalists it would be impossible to notice in the brief space 
at our command. Suffice it that the musical afternoon passed off with 
éclat. As the eye is sometimes dazzled with brilliance of light, so is 
the ear with that of sound; and we confess to the soft impeachment on 
the occasion under review. Without being invidious, we would 
single out the vocalisms of Miss Avigliana, Signor Villa, Herr Jahn, 
the duets of Messrs Cecil and Traherne, and the playing of Mr 
Stephen Kemp and Miss Miles, as affording extreme pleasure. Miss 
Francis specially excelled in songs by Mozart and Mendelssohn ; she 
was also heard to much advantage in a new song by Louisa Gray, 
entitled ‘‘ Lost awhile,” There was a crowded attendance.—W. H. 

KeEnsincton Town Hati,—An attractive concert, qe in aid of 
a local charity, took place on Wednesday, May 30. The principal 
feature of interest was the performance of Reinecke’s Little Snow- 
drop, by the South Kensington Ladies Choir, under the direction of 
Mrs Arthur O’Leary, who held the bdton. The remarkable finish, 
precision, and spirit, with which the various choruses were executed 
reflected the highest credit, not only on the ladies themselves, but 
on their conductor, whose energy and patience contributed to such 
a satisfactory result. The soli were also excellently rendered by the 
Misses Howes and Spencer Jones, the former (a pupil of Mrs A. 
O’Leary) singing “‘Who in the house would care to stay, . in a 
charming manner, In the second part of the concert the choir also 
showed excellent training in their rendering of Mackenzie's part- 
song, ‘‘ Come, sisters, come,” and Gade’s very melodious chorus from 
the Crusaders, ‘‘The wave sweeps my breast,” in which Mr 
Robertson sang the tenor part most effectively ; Miss Robertson 
gave Randegger’s ‘‘ Bird of the Spring-time,” and ‘‘I know my love 
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loves me,” by Rosetta O’Leary, in her best manner, and obtained for 
each a rapturous encore. Lady Benedict delighted the audience with 
her performance of Chopin’s ballade in A flat. Mr Fowles 
accompanied with excellent effect. The concert was altogether a 
success ; a substantial sum having been raised for the object for 
which it was given. 

Mpme Reeves gave an attractive concert at Morley Hall, 
Hackney, on Thursday, May 31, assisted by several of her pupils, 
both singers and pianists. The concert commenced with Ignace 
Gibsone’s ‘‘ Husaren Lied,” played by Mdme Reeves, Mr O. Barri’s 
cantata for female voices, 7’he Message,Jwas then sung by a chorus of 
thirty (pupils of Mdme Reeves, the solo parts being entrusted to 
Miss Nellie Townson and Miss St George) whose fresh voices and 
pure intonation gave general satisfaction. A pianoforte duet, 
played by Misses Georgina Reeves and Maria Lopez de la Molina, 
(both performers being under nine years of age) received much and 
deserved applause. A very young lady then sang Wellington 
Guernsey’s ‘‘ Burns ” very effectively. Miss Bradlaw gave Horn’s 
‘¢Summer, ah ! sweet summer” and Miss Annie Bradlaw “ Voi che 
sapete,” (encored). Mdme Reeves, though suffering from a cold, 
sang with Mr Colin Coward, the duet of ‘‘ Dream Faces,” and other 
songs and ballads. Mr Coward gave ‘‘Ben the boatswain,” Mr 
Warwick Gray (a basso cantante) H. Lohr’s song ‘‘I dare,” and 
M. Watson’s ‘* Monk,” being called upon to repeat both; Mr John 
Pascal Larkins also had to repeat Oliver Cramer's ‘‘ Old Church 
Bells” and ‘‘Three merry men”; Mr Duncan Finlay giving with 
effect Sullivan’s ‘Once Again.” Miss Snewing played a solo by 
Tito Mattei (‘‘ Féte Champétre”) gaining a unanimous encore, and 
Mr Nicolas Mori, besides accompanying the songs, &c., performed 
his favourite Morceau de Salon ‘‘ Frederica,” to the delight of all 
present. The concert was a marked success and Mdme Reeves may 
feel proud at the efficiency of her numerous pupils. 

MpME SopHiz MeEnter.—The second Pianoforte Recital of this 
highly gifted lady took place on Saturday last, at St. James’s Hall, 
and attracted, naturally, a large section of the musical public, to 
whom her superb command of the instrument as a vehicle of 
mechanical illustration in all its most astonishing aspects, never 
fails to kindle both wonder and pleasure. Her programme upon the 
present occasion was rich, as usual, in examples of her singular 
ability as an expositor of the modern school, as well as of her 
capacity to deal with music of lesser technical pretence, but of 
infinitely superior intellectual interest. In the former class we had 
the Tausig version of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue, certain of the 
Schubert and Liszt combinations, and, above all, the marvellous 
Wagner and Liszt Jannhduser overture ; and in the latter many 
interesting excerpts from the purer fields of Scarlatti, Chopin, and 
others, notably in this direction being the famous No. 109 Sonata of 
Beethoven. —H. 

Miss ADA Hazarp gave her first Pianoforte Recital at the Royal 
Academy of Music concert-room on Wednesday, May 30th, and dis- 
played, in her performance of a varied selection of music (in which 
were included works by Bach, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, 
Sterndale Bennett, G. A. Macfarren, and Walter Macfarren), talent 
of a high order. In her interpretation of Sir George Macfarren’s 
fine Sonata in G minor, Miss Hazard was particularly successful, and 
received the honour of a hearty re-call. Miss Clara Samuell and 
Mr Arthur Thompson contributed some agreeable vocal music, which 
added to the success of the evening; and Mr H. R. Rose ably 
officiated as accompanist. 

——Q———— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Wattuamstow. —The Walthamstow Musical Society gave their 
— subscription concert of the season at the Boys’ National 
School Room, on Thursday, May 31, when the conductor, J. F. H. 
Read’s cantata, Homeward Bound, was given with a band of about 
45, and chorus of over 100. ‘The performance was excellent in every 
respect, indeed a performance auch as is seldom heard out of London. 
The wind instruments were perfectly in tune, and the brass, especially, 
was handled with great delicacy. The Cantata achieved a great 
success, several of the numbers would have been heard again with 
pleasure, the conductor, however, had the good taste to decline 
giving any repetitions. The solo parts were taken by Miss 
Thudichum, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr R. Groome, and Mr C. J. 
Barrett, all of whom were much applauded. The principals in the 
ete Messrs V. Buziau, Carrodus, jun., Hill, Woolhouse, and 

/ ite. 








At Madame Schuberth’s second ‘‘ At Home” several interesting 
novelties were introduced, the artists who took part were 
Mesdames Iréne Ware, Zimeri, Luzeau, Condrais, Florence Grant, 


Isabelle Levallois, Jenny Viard-Louis, Messrs Jones, Bates, &c. 





EMMA THURSBY. 


We are informed that this consummate vocalist, who returns to 
Europe, from America, very shortly, intends making the operatic 
stage a part of her artistic profession. If so, we can only say that 
the operatic stage will gain a valuable acquisition. 


——9—— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


La Gioconda was given on Saturday for the second time, with the 
same favourable demonstrations. ‘lhe performance on Thursday 
week has been already described in general terms, along with the 
satisfaction of the house indicated by two “calls” for the conductor, 
Signor Bevignani. Coming to detail, we must speak first of Madame 
Durand, by whom the heroine was represented. The part is, we 
believe, very familiar to her, and in some sort she stands as its 
accepted representative. Ponchielli, himself, could hardly desire a 
better, since an actress of power is demanded, together with a 
singer capable of intense expression, and Madame Durand supplies 
both needs. The lady’s voice seems to have been freely used, but 
the result is apparent only when forcing becomes necessary. At 
other times the tones are pure, and even fresh. Madame Durand 
phrases excellently well. She is a vocal artist in point of fact, but 
she is something more. Her effects are not the result of mere study. 
She sings as she feels, and there is so much heart in her utterance 
that the heart of the audience responds. Her success on Thursday, 
both as actress and singer, grew with each scene, and culminated at 
the end in an effort of almost painful intensity. This artist is 
clearly an important acquisition to the theatre. Mdlle Stahl as 
Laura fell short of her opportunity, and made little impression, but 
Malle Tremelli, as the blind mother, being favoured by charming 
music, was more fortunate. She sang the lovely air already men- 
tioned with good expression and skill. But why did Mdlle 
Tremelli, spoil all by dropping the character, to smile and bow and 
‘‘tout” in the approved manner for continued applause? ‘The 
Italian lyric stage will never command the respect of cultured 
audiences till it is purged of such ridiculous and inartistic practices. 
The Enzo of Signor Marconi, the Alvise of Signor de Reszke, and 
the Barnaba of Signor Cotogni, had meritorious features, the last- 
named more especially being a clever assumption, supported by 
effective singing. Of the chorus and orchestra nothing but good 
can be said ; while the mise-en-scéne, if not a first class example of 
Covent Garden liberality and taste, was good enough for the desired 
end. The Ballet of the Twenty-four Hours deserves a line to itself 
as one of the most graceful and pleasing spectacles the operatic 
divertissement can show. ‘ ; 

Since then repetitions have been the order of the night, till 
Thursday, when Lohengrin was given, with Mdme Albani as Elsa, 
and our excellent English tenor, Mr Maas, as the heaven-sent 


champion, 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Directors of the Philharmonic Society have great plea- 
sure in announcing that at a Special General Meeting of the 
Members, it has been unanimously resolved that a limited 
number (100) of ladies and gentlemen interested, as amateurs, 
in the cultivation of musical taste by means of high-class 
performances of standard works, combined with due recog- 
nition of contemporary talent, be invited to join the Society 
as ‘‘ Fellows” (EPS. Entrance fee five guineas. 

‘‘ Fellows ” will be entitled, on payment (optional) of half- 
a-guinea at the commencement of any season, to admission for 
themselves or their nominees to the full rehearsals preceding 
the concerts of that season. Ladies and gentlemen desirous 
of election as ‘‘ Fellows” must be recommended by three | 
Members or Associates of the Society, a list of whose names | 
can be obtained on application by letter to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Mr. Charles E. Stephens, 37, Howley Place, Maida | 
Hill, W., or the Honorary Secretary, St. James’s Hall, W.— | 
By order, 

Henry Hersze (Honorary Secretary). 











LIST OF THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA FOR 1883. 

First Violins—Ludwig Straus, W. Wiener (Principals), L. Cats, 
W. Easton, E. Halfpenny, A. Levey, E. Mahr, W. F. Parker, A. 
Payne, J. H. Reed, Ellis Roberts, Max Vogell, F. Wallace, and 
T. Watson. 

Second Violins—Val Nicholson (Principal), C. Bennett, G. W. 
Collins, J. Cruft, J. W. Gunniss, C. Newton, T. Oldaker, R. 
Philipsborn, R. A. Rochester, J. Spelmann, J. B. Thirlwall, and L. 
Vonder Finck. 

Violas—R. Blagrove (Principal), E. Asscher, H. Channell, R. 
Clementi, C. W. Doyle, W. H. Hann, 'I'. Lawrence, T. Murby, T. 
Reynolds, and 8. Van Praag. 

Violoncellos—K, Howell (Principal), W. Buels, W.C. Hann, H. 
P. Kleine, H. Levier, Otto Leu, C. Ould, W. E. Whitehouse, and 
FE. Woolhouse. 

_ Double-Basses—H, Progatsky (Principal). B. Biehl, C. Harper, 
jun., A. Howell, S, Jakeway, F. Kendall, E. Ould, W. J. Strugnell, 
and A, C. White. 

Flutes—O. Svendsen and R. Samson. Piccolo—A. Jensen. Obocs— 
H. Lebon and H. Smith. Cor Anglais—W. Malsch. Clarinets— 
G. A. Clinton and J. Egerton. Bassoons—W. Wotton and T. Wot- 
ton. Contra-Fagotto—Hawes. Horns—F. Paersch, 8. Markland, 
C. Wendland, and A. Stock. Trumpets—T. Harper, W. Morrow, 
and S. West. Zrombones—H. J. Chattaway, C. Geard, and S. 
Millar. Bass Tuba—A. Phasey. Timpani—V. Chaine. Bass 
Drums—W. G. Austin. Triangle—G. Baker. Harp—E. Lock- 
wood. Librarian—A. Mapleson. 

Conductor—W. G. Cusins. 








Sienor ARDITI AND AMERICAN S1NcERS.—‘‘ What do you think 
of American voices?” enquired an “interviewer.” ‘‘ Do they seem 
to you to be improving?” ‘As to that I can’t tell,” said Signor 
Arditi, smiling, ‘‘ for thirty years ago you had no singers at all, and 
now there are plenty of them, with fine voices. For instance, there 
are Miss Kellogg, Mdme Minnie Hauk, Mdme Marie Van Zandt, and 
Malle Valleria, All of them made their débuts with me, and Mdlle 
Valleria was a pupil of mine for eight years. I am glad to hear 
that Mdlle Van Zandt has just made such a success in Lakmé at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris. Then there are other good ones—Miss 
Thursby, for instance, and Mdme Durand. The last named was very 
good in Aida, when I heard her in Italy some years ago, and I have 
no doubt she will be very tine in Gioconda, which she is to sing at 
Covent Garden this season.” 

VIENNA ( Correspondence ).—A new theatre for buffo opera has 
been opened at Vienna, and forms part of Ronacher’s Caféhaus in 
the Prater.—According to the official report of the Imperial Opera- 
house Pension Fund, there are 563 aaa, and 160 persons have 
been pensioned or temporarily relieved. Government contributes an 
annual grant of 30,000 florins.—A new Viennese pianist, Marie 
Junck, has been playing with success in Prague. —Your own 
favourite, Turolla, is engaged for next Italian-opera season at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna.—A Memorial Tablet to Franz Schu- 
bert was unveiled by the St Pélten Men’s Choral Association, on the 
27th “ ian the be gears wren Seaeokers, where he wrote his 
opera, Alfonso und Estrella. e Schu yi i 
ary Tes apwdhonainak gf bertbund, from Vienna, took 








EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerrt No. 22. 
1793. 
(Continued from page 286. ) 


Admired as his talents had been in other countries, they produced 
absolute enthusiasm among the Italians. Scarcely had he given 
proof of his genius at Milan before la scrittura, for the following 
carnival of 1771, was conferred upon him. In the meantime he 
went to Bologna ; and Martini was beyond measure astonished while 
he listened to the young German, who played without the least 
hesitation an extempore fugue to any given theme. Florence next 
resounded his praise. He arrived at Rome in Passion-week, and 
was present in the Papal chapel at the performance of the ‘‘Mise- 
rere.” This is known to be the ne plus ultra of vocal music, and it 
is strictly forbidden to give any one a copy of it. Mozart's ambi- 
tion was powerfully excited, and having listened with the greatest 
attention to the performance, he went home, wrote the music from 
memory, returned on the morrow to the chapel, then corrected his 
rough draft, and produced a copy which surprised all Rome. The 
‘« Miserere ” is always composed for a full band of many parts, and 
is extremely difficult of execution. Mozart heard, remembered, and 
correctly wrote down the whole. He next went to Naples; but 
soon afterwards returned to Rome, where he received the Order of 
the Golden Spur from the Pope. At Bologna he was unanimously 
elected a member and master of the Philharmonic Academy. Asan 
admission-piece, in proof of his qualification, a fugue was required of 
him for four voices in the church style; and being shut up in a 
chamber, he wrote it in an hour, and then received his diploma. He 
composed the opera of Mithridates for Milan, which procured him 
la scrittura for the grand opera of the carnival of 1773, which was 
Lucio Sulla. At length, after an absence of fifteen months, he 
returned once more to Salzburg. 

At the request of the Elector of Bavaria, he composed the opera of 
Idomeneo for the carnival of 1781. He soon afterwards went again 
to Vienna, and from his twenty-fifth year continued to reside in that 
capital. His compositions were spread through all Germany, and 
his fame through the whole civilized world. The Emperor Joseph, 
who was desirous of improving the German opera, engaged Mozart 
to compose Die Entfahrung aus die Serail, which was first per- 
formed in the year 1782. This excited the jealousy of the Italian 
company at Vienna, who caballed against his fame in every possible 
manner. Through some interest or other they had half persuaded 
the Emperor that Mozart’s music was not without its defects. 
“This piece,” said he one day to the author, ‘‘is much too fine for 
our ears, my dear Mozart, and it is eran, full of notes.”— 
‘*It is, sire,” he immediately answered, “just as it ought to be.” 

While Mozart was engaged in the composition of this opera he 
married Miss Weber, a performer of distinguished merit ; and to 
this incident the work was indebted for the character of tenderness 
and the expression of passionate softness in which its chief beauties 
consist. It was received both at Vienna and Prague with the most 
rapturous applause ; every ear was struck with astonishment at the 
new traits of harmony, the originality of the airs, and the till then 
unheard-of effect of the wind instruments. 

All his celebrity had hitherto produced to Mozart no solid ad- 
vantages. He enjoyed no place, and had no fixed income, but 
subsisted on the profits arising from his lessons and from subscrip- 
tion concerts. Zhe Marriage of Figaro was then famous: it was 
transformed into an Italian opera, and the Emperor requested that 
Mozart would set it to music. He did so, and it was everywhere 
received with unbounded applause. Its airs, dances, and songs, 
enlivened every place for a whole winter. He was next engaged, 
by the manager of the opera at Prague, to compose the music to 
Don Giovanni. About this time, which was the commencement of 
the year 1788, the finances of Mozart, from the extreme uncertainty 
of his profits, became greatly deranged. In order to retrieve them, 
he determined to come over to England and reside in London, to 
which place he had received frequent invitations ; but the Emperor 
being informed of the intention, appointed him composer of the 
chamber, and Mozart accepted the appointment. This highly gifted 
and interesting musician died, just after he had received the brevet 
of chapel-master of the church of St Stephen, at the early age of 
thirty-five years. Indefatigable to his latest moments, he com- 
posed his three finest works only a very short time before his death. 
These were the Zauberflite, or Enchanted Flute, La Clemenza di Tito, 

and a Requiem, the latter of which he just lived to finish. The 
Zauberflote was composed for one of the theatres of the faubourg 
of Vienna ; and never had any dramatic piece such an astonishing 
continuance of success. Its uninterrupted representations were 
beyond all example, and its airs and songs were repeated through 
the whole empire, from the cottage to the palace. La Clemenza di 
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Tito was demanded by the states of Bohemia for the coronation of 
Leopold. Mozart began it in his carriage on his journey to Prague, 
and it was finished in eighteen days. 

The circumstances attending the composition of the Requiem are 
extremely interesting. A short time before Mozart’s death a 
stranger came to him and requested that he would compose, as 
speedily as possible, a Requiem for a Catholic prince, who perceiving 
himself on the verge of the grave, wished for such a piece to be 

rformed before him, in order to soothe his mind and familiarize 
it to the idea of its approaching dissolution. Mozart undertook the 
work, and the stranger deposited with him four hundred ducats, 
though only two hundred were demanded. During the progress of 
this composition, Mozart felt an unusual agitation of mind, which 
at length rose to such a height, that he one day declared to his 
wife that he could not yen persuade himself but that the 
Requiem upon which he was employed was for his own death. His 
wife, unable by any persuasion to efface the impression, earnestly 
requested him to give her the score. This he did, and when he 
appeared somewhat more tranquillised, and master of himself, she 
returned it to him to finish; but he soon relapsed into his former 
despondency. On the day of his death he asked for the Requiem, 
which was brought to his bed. ‘‘ Was I not right,” said he, ‘‘ when 
I declared that it was for myself I was composing this funeral 
piece?” and the tears bedewed his cheeks: it was Lis farewell to 
music. After his death we are informed that the stranger came for 
and received the Requiem, and has not been heard of since. The 
widow, however, preserved the score. 

(To be continued. ) 


—— 


A HISTORY OF OUR MILITARY BANDS, 
(From the “ American Art Journal.” ) 

There can be nothing more grateful to those who live among 
the memories of the past, and there are few topics of a profes- 
sional character that will prove of greater interest to those who 
live in the present, than is a recital, modest, comely, intelligent, 
and correct, that comes to us from the lips of one of the oldest 
bandmasters in the United States, a man who has been honoured 
time and again, and whose name, when he has finished his work 
as a musician—and it is nearly done—will still survive among the 
echoes of a well-rounded, well-spent artistic life—Harvey B. 
Dodworth. He furnishes the following memoranda of the chief 
events in the history of our leading metropolitan bands :— 

Among the earliest known bands, Thomas Brown’s, attached to 
the 11th Regiment, did duty with that organization during the war 
of 1812. It was stationed on Bedloe’s Island. In 1823 there were 
five bands : Brown’s, of the 11th; Paul Hatton’s, of the 2nd ; John 
Gerstnecker's, of the 3rd; Bassford’s, of the 9th; and Horning’s, 
of the 14th, These bands-were furnished with instruments, uniform, 
and band-room. The sergeant (as the head of the band was called) 
was paid 250 dols. per annum. The members received no pay for 
regimental parades, They were generally amateurs. 

In 1825 ‘‘ The Independent Band ” was organized. It was com- 
posed of professional musicians, who furnished their own uniform 
and instruments. They adopted the name above mentioned as a 
trade mark, and accepted general engagements. The leader was 
Thomas Dilks, and William Peterschen was the sergeant. The 
latter was also a business agent. The band had two uniforms: a 
white and a blue one. The composition of these bands was generally 
as follows :—Flute and piccolo, clarionets (E flat and several B flats), 
bassoons, trumpets, horns (French horns)—the players generally 
having a lot of brass crooks, like rings, strung on their arms—three 
or more trombones, serpents, drums, triangle, and cymbals. 

About these days coloured men came into prominence as com- 
petitors in the military business, and as the dignity of the white 
man suffered by the association, a meeting of the representatives of 
the five first-mentioned bands was called at Riley’s Hotel, in Chapel 
Street (now West Broadway) on the 15th of November, 1825, at 
which it was resolved that the several bands represented “ will 
leave the line of parade if negro bands are permitted to be present.” 
Several prominent officers of our National Guard represented their 
respective bands. The coloured bands appeared in line at the fall 
muster, however, and the white bands left. That was the end of 
those five organizations. 

Martial corps now took a prominent place. These consisted of 
drums, fifes, and one or two bugles. A bugle player by the name of 
Charles King acquired, about this time, considerable celebrity. The 
Independent Band agreed to furnish the music for the regimental 
parades of the 2nd Regiment. This band was more generally known 
as “The Castle Garden Band,” as it was engaged at that public 
place summer after summer. 








In 1827 another independent band was organized. It was known 
as ‘‘ Niblo’s Garden Band.” Roka was the leader until 1832, when 
Morris Higgins became the leader, soon after which the organiza- 
tion was dissolved. Their uniform was blue, with chapeaus. 

It was in 1832 when the project attempted in 1825, and then 
failed, was carried through successfully. In the fall parades, when 
the coloured bands or corps appeared in line, the white musicians 
left, and would not return until the others were dismissed. This 
— is not to be wondered at, as in those days no mechanic 
would work on the same bench with a negro; and toa musician 
parading in the line the companionship was equally objectionable. 

Fred. Ridel organized a drum-corps of some pretensions about this 
time, and it was the beginning of the famous ‘‘ New York Brass 
Band.” In truth, martial corps were in growing favour. The In- 
dependent Band was alone in its glory, yet it had to succumb to the 
fashionable taste of the hour, for there is as much fashion in music 
as in dress. A martial corps at that time was composed of four or 
more fifes, four or more side drums, a bass drum, and two or three 
bugles. Gradually, other brass instruments were added, until at 
last you found yourself in the presence of a brass band. The 
marches performed were a curious mixture. One part was rendered 
by the band, the next by the fifes and drums, and soon. ‘The 
Independent” assumed the initiative by playing entire marches 
with the brass band, and, whenever they did so, made a sensation. 
Several seasons passed before they were imitated by others. 

‘*Nape ” Lothian succeeded Fred. Ridel as leader of the ‘‘ New 
York Brass Band.” The rivalry between that and the ‘‘ City Band,” 
the name adopted by the ‘‘ Independent Band,” owing to the change 
of instruments, was quite lively, they La at that time the only 
two bands of deserved merit. When we look back at the music 
performed by these two bodies, one cannot fail to be impressed by 
their powers of endurance, for, though small in numbers—seldom 
more than sixteen or eighteen, all counted—they would play, on the 
march, music which at the present moment is the subject of the 
gravest and most attentive rehearsal. 

In 1836, owing to dissensions in the yy si the old City, or 
Independent Band, was broken up ; and then followed the “‘ National 
Band,” of which Allen Dodworth became the conductor. James 
Willis was the leader. Allen held this position until 1847, I be- 
came the leader in 1841, and in 1847 was both conductor and 
leader. 

From this time onward the record of military music is identified 
with the name of Dodworth. The name, in fact, represented a 
school of band-music. Other organizations sprang into life—among 
them, Dingle’s, Whitworth’s, and Shelton’s—and they were very 
similar : E flat bugles—one, sometimes two; three or four B flat 
bugles, trumpets, French horns, trombones, ophicleides, &c. 

The City Band had the good fortune to obtain a member who 
played the “‘ post-horn,” an instrument pitched in a high key—that 
is, compared with a trumpet. It had valves, which made it a fine 
solo instrument. This suggested an idea, and not long after the 
Novo Ebo Corno—or New York horn—was invented by the per- 
former. The tenor was played by Allen Dodworth, and the bass by 
Thomas Dodworth. This was previous to the invention of the sax- 
horn, which is on the James principle. This was followed by the 
creation of the ‘‘ Cornet Band ”—instruments on the cornet principle, 
but with bells directed to the rear over the shoulders, so that those 
marching should have the benefit. This secured a uniformity of 
tone, — the choral effects of the cornet bands of those days never 
have been excelled. It may be well conceived that the construction 
of those instruments was attended with no little trouble and 
expense, but an indomitable energy achieved the purpose in view, 
and New York soon claimed precedence in all matters of art per- 
taining to band-music. Boston, through Kendall’s Brigade and 
Boston bands, attempted to assert supremacy, but signally failed. 

Few persons now living will forget the reception by the Inde- 
pendence Guard, of New York, of the Boston Light Infantry, 
accompanied by Kendall’s Boston Band. Dodworth represented 
the New Yorkers. The two musical organizations were on their 
mettle. Both played at their best. It was evident, however, that 
Kendall from fs start recognized the fact that he was in the back- 
ground, and he was so much mortified that he even declined to fulfil 
an engagement to appear at the Dodworth Band benefit, and so 
reciprocate a similar compliment that had been paid to the guests 
from the Hub. 

(To be continued. ) 








A grand gala performance was given at the Teatro Real, Madrid, 
on ti o5th May, in honour of the King and Queen of Portugal, who, 
with their Spanish Majesties, occupied the Royal box. The opera 
was Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele, with Theodorini, Borghi, Masini, and 
Rapp in the leading characters. 
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WAIES. 

Capoul, the tenor, has returned to Paris. 

Bimboni is composing a new opera—his third. 

Manzotti’s ballet, Excelsior, has been very successful in Palermo. 

Turolla appeared lately in J/ Trovatore and Lucrezia Borgia at 
Gratz. 

Bilse’s orchestral concert-tour in Germany has hitherto been a 
great success. 

Mierzwinski, the tenor, is engaged for next Italian season at St 
Petersburgh. 

Tamberlik, with his Italian-opera Company, is expected in Car- 
thagena next month. 

A committee has been formed in Leipsic for the purpose of erecting 
a Wagner Monument. 

A Choral Society, under the direction of Decio Monti, has been 
established in Ancona. 

M. Ovide Musin, the popular violinist has returned to London 
from his continental tour. 

A new ballet, with music by Raimondo Rossi, has been produced 
at the Teatro Balbo, Turin. 

A new oratorio, Le Christ, by Braulio-Poc, a violoncellist, has 
been performed in Bordeaux. 

Bianca Donadio and her manager, Ferdinand Strakosch, have 
returned from Spain to Paris. 

The Queen of Roumania has invited Franz Rummel, the pianist, 
to visit Bucharest next winter. 

Sachse-Hofmeister is at present on a visit to her father and 
mother at Véslau, near Vienna. 

Etelka Gerster is said to contemplate appearing in Léo Delibes’ 
Lakmé on her return to America. 

Armand Castelmary, the baritone, is spending a short time in 
Paris, but will ere long return to Italy. 

A new opera, Hugene Onegrin, by Ischarkowski, has met with a 
favourable reception in St. Petersburgh. 

Eugen Ysaye, violinist, and formerly leader in Bilse’s Orchestra, 
Berlin, is making a concert-tour in Russia. 

Angelo Ferni, professor of the violin at the Liceo Rossini, Pesaro, 
has been created Knight of the Crown of Italy. 

A new three-act comic opera, Gilda di Guascogna, by Andraud, has 
been well received at the Teatro Quirino, Rome. 

It is said that a company of capitalists has been formed for 
establishing a Conservatory of Music in Barcelona. 

The Grand-Duke of Weimar has conferred the Order of the White 
Falcon on A. Nikisch, conductor at the Leipsic Stadttheater. 

The King of Greece has decorated Pollini, manager of the Stadt- 
theater, Hamburgh, with the Cross of his Royal House Order. 

The requisite structural precautionary measures having been 
carried out, the Teatro Milanese, Milan, will shortly be re-opened. 

Paisiello’s Scufiara, though not improved by certain modern altera- 
— and additions, has been attractive at the Teatro del Fondo, 

aples, 

Mdme Carlotta Patti (de Munck) has arrived in London, and will 
make her first appearance this season at Signor Bonetti’s matinée 
musicale, 

Previously to her marrying and retiring from the stage, Hedwig 
Rolandt will play a farewell engagement at the Ducal Theatre, 
Wiesbaden. 

Sionitzka, soprano and pupil of Mdme Marchesi’s, has made her 
début with success as Aida, at the Imperial Russian Operahouse, St 
Petersburgh. 

The Emperor Wilhelm has conferred the Order of the Red Eagle 
(fourth-class) on Professor M. Blumner, Director of the Berlin 
Singakademie. 

Georges Darboville (whose real name was Clerget), Professor of 
the Pianoforte at the Conservatory, Marseilles, has died in that 
town, aged 62. 

Ambroise Thomas’ Mignon, with Signorina Lablanche in the 
leading female character, has proved very successful at the Politeama 
Genovese, Genoa. 

There is some talk of giving either Massenet’s Hérodiade or 
Donizetti's Duca d’Alba to inaugurate next season at the Teatro 
Comunale, Trieste. 

_ Ponchielli’s Gioconda will be performed in September, at Forli ; 
in October, at Alexandria ; in November, at Ascoli; and during the 
carnival at Verona. 

_ Zeller, composer of the buffo-operas, Joconde and Capitiin Nicol, 
is engaged on a new work of a similar kind, intended for the Theater 
an der Wien, Vienna. 

The tenor Labatt’s engagement at the Imperial Operahouse 
Vienna, terminated at the end of May. (Labatt will be remembered 
at our Royal Italian Opera not so many years ago.—Dr Blinge.) 








Paul Taglioni, the veteran ballet-master of the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin, retires at the end of the present season, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Guillemin. ; 

According to the Boston (U.S.) Musical Record, Mdme Minnie 
Hauk has cancelled her London engagement. (What London en- 
gagement ?—Dr Blidge.) . t 

Mr Carl Riechelmann has been appointed organist and choirmas- 
ter to the Marylebone Presbyterian Church (Dr Donald Fraser’s), 
Upper George Street, W. 

Two more instalments (Nos. 27 and 28, extending from ‘‘ Midden- 
stemmen ” to ‘ Novello”) of Henri Viotta’s Lexicon der Toonkunst, 
have appeared at Amsterdam. ¢ 

The Municipality of Givet (Ardenne) have decided on erecting in 
the principal square 4 bronze statue to the great composer, Méhul, 
who was a native of the town. 

Ernest Reyer’s opera, Sigurd, after lying many years in the com- 
poser’s desk, will most probably be produced next winter at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

After visiting, with his Nibelungen Company, most of the principal 
towns in Italy, Angelo Neumann brought the tour to a close by 
a series of performances at Gratz. 

Henri Vieuxtemps, sa Vie et son Quvre, an interesting biography 
of ‘‘ the last of the virtuosos,” from the pen of Maurice Kufferath, 
has been published by Rozez, Brussels. 

Elena Varesi has been singing at the Teatro Dal Verme, Milan, 
in Jl Barbiere di Siviglia. She was especially applauded in Benedict's 
Variations on the ‘‘ Carnevale di Venezia.”’ 

Costatino Palumbo has finished an opera entitled Pier Luigi 
Farnese, book by Arrigo Boito. (Who should stick to providing 
librettos for other composers.—Dr Blidge.) 

After a lapse of several years since it was performed in Madrid, 
Donizetti’s Maria di Rohan, with Dimonale, Galliani, De Negri, and 
Bertolasi, has been given at the Circo del Principe Alfonso, 

The prize offered by the St Petersburgh Novelist for a Triumphal 
March on the occasion of the Czar’s Coronation was awarded to 
Julius Nagel, music-master at the Imperial Alexander Lyceum. 
There were forty-two competitors. 

The members of the Liederkranz Men’s Choral Association, 
Creuznach, celebrated, a short time since, their fiftieth anniversary, 
similar associations from Coblentz, Mayence, Neuwied, and Wies- 
baden, taking part in the proceedings. 

On the occasion of the Czar’s coronation, M. Adolphe Bourdeau, 
Chapelmaster of the Russian Church, Paris, was created Knight of 
the Order of St Anne, and Eugéne Bourdeau, vice-Chapelmaster, 
Knight of the St Stanislas Order. (There are Knights and Knights, 
—Dr Blidge.). 

Miss Lilas Spontini, who has been suffering from an affection of 
the throat, which unfortunately attacked her suddenly when singin 
at a recent concert, has, we are glad to learn, entirely Secattecd 
from its effects. We hope to hear her soon under more happy 
circumstances, 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Lohengrin was given for the first time this season on Thursday 
night with Mdme Albani as Elsa, Mdme Fursch-Madi as Ortruda, and 
Mr Maas as Lohengrin. Signors De Reské, Cotogniand Monti were 
respectively the King, Telramondo, and the Herald. Mdme Albani’s 
delineation of the heroine was as interesting as ever, and Mr Maas 
made a very favourable début in the title part, his “‘Farewell to the 
Swan,” being admirably sung. The principal singers were “called and 
recalled” after each act. The house was crowded, Full particulars 
in our next, 








WIESBADEN.—Such enthusiasm, such ecstacies, and applause as 
our celebrated visitor, Mdme Celia Trebelli, excited yesterday at the 
Ducal Theatre has not been known here foralong time. But then— 
what a performance! In Carmen, Mdme Celia Trebelli proved 
herself Grand-Mistress of her art, and as Fides, in Meyerbeer’s 
Prophete, she presented us with a creation in the presence of which 
all that is left for criticism is unconditional admiration. Everything 
was neither more nor less than classic—every phrase, every tone- 
figure, every movement, every gesture! It really would be difficult 
to decide to whom the palm of the evening belonged : to the vocalist 
or the actress, There was wonderful harmony between the two; 
nay, the character of Fides appeared in a light which imparted to it 
something Shakesperian, something, in a word, investing it with a 
tragio grandeur and loftiness, of which assuredly neither Meyerbeer 
nor Scribe had any idea—a new and striking proof of the axiom that 
in the case of a genius-gifted interpretive artist it is scarcely 
possible to fix the limits where the reproductive is distinguished from 
productive art, or is blended with it. Celia Trebelli is even creative 
to such an extent that she succeeds in bringing into light portions 
of the character formerly enveloped in darkness.—Nassauische 
Volkszeitung, (May 2\st). 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOR FOR SINGING, 


Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
d of his pts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Franx Mokt, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


LE PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street, 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—ictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri the voice, and removing affections of 


6 throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, asit 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
preg had d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
1é Volonies, 
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TO THE PROFESSION. 
PRACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at RosEn- 


KRAN2Z’ PIANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


GTANDARD and POPULAR VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 
> by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT (words by Lady JoHN MANNERS, Sir W. 
RASER, JOHN OXENFORD, HENRY F. 0. OHORLEY, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
The Knr@ut of Morar, &e., &e.) :— 
Now THE SHADES GROW DEEPER 4/- | Love Av SEa .., eee ee 
woe B/- 





ra FOR THEE .., oe MINE, THOU ART MINE... «. 3/- 
Hernan THOUGHT... pee .. 3/-| WHY ART THOU SADDEN’D ? we 4/- 
K ME TO SLEEP ,.. «. 4/- | Noran’s MESSAGE ... ‘me vee 4/- 


THE PARTING (LA PARTENZA) + 3/-| THE EcHo Sone 


LE CaRNEVAL (with Variations) ... 4/- | WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP i. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. ; 
And of all Musicsellers. 





NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 


— — 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composfs rt Deprés 4 MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 








PAR 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
Book 1. Book 2. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. No. 4. DANSE CAMP 
2. ROMANCE. NARDE. 


5. REPOS DU SOIR. 


3. ADIEU A CARTHA. 
MARTHA. 6. A L’ESPAGNOLE. 


Book 8. 


No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9. GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


‘Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and mots 
effective.” —Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 
M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4s.. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. — | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs. 


from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s.| from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s, 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Anp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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NEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES, 





THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 
EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL AND POPULAR SONGS. 





THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVIA, &e. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth. 








“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 


amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes | 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘The | 


Songs of astern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred. 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. The editor, 


Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of | 


a genuinely representative character, and at atime when | footnote. 


attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of volkslieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinces.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs 
are so old as to be traditional; and im the series are to be 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff.. These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 
sidered among the most interesting items of a small but 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in 








1864, Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Nilsson. Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 


| It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 


statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
generally understood to be unknown. The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 


| of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
| Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
| issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 


Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
majority are volkslieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
once, it is believed, the national song of the country. A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 
melodies, The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 
intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
the ancient Hebrews.”—Figaro. 
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